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Recently a member of the national 
staff of the survey of secondary schools 
summarized the standards that had been 
ised to measure the degree to which a 
school had progressed in its reorganiza- 
tion. This was to be used in order to 
letermine what constituted a reorgan- 
ized secondary school, because investi- 
gation had indicated that progressive 
measures were not restricted alone to 
the schools organized on the 6-3-3 plan. 

Briefly summarized, the points to be 
noted were as follows: 


1. To what extent has the school 
undertaken to study the individual dif- 
ferences and needs of its pupils? 

2. To what extent are objective ex- 
aminations used in the measurement of 
achievement? 

3. To what extent has progress been 
made in the adjustment of the curricu- 
lum to the needs of pupils? 

4. To what extent has progress been 
made in curriculum revision? 

5 To what extent has the school de- 
veloped an organized program? 
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vidence Publ h; 


It will be noted that all of these cri 
teria of a progressive, reorganized sec 
ondary school 
to guidance. 
ized guidance begins with the study of 
individual differences and the 
ment of individual 
counseling program pupil ad 
justment and the adaptation of the cur 
riculum to the needs of pupils, and th 
study of these needs invariably 

in curriculum revision and the imp 


are very closely related 


Every program of organ 
- : 


easure 
achievement A 


aims at 


ment of the guidance services. In other 


words, all of these criteria are integral 
parts of a program of organized guid 
ance. 

Moreover, in any list of the ain 
objectives of the secondary 
least three-fourths of the items have as 
their purpose 


s and 
schools, at 
the educational, social, 
and vocational guidance and adjust- 
ment of youth. The mere statement 
of such objectives, however, does not 
constitute a guarantee that they will 
be realized in actual practice. The live, 
earnest, professionally-minded principal, 
inspired with the spirit of service in his 
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vocation, will insist upon the organiza- 
tion of his school for the purpose of 
realizing these objectives in actual prac- 
tice. It is unreasonable to expect any 
curriculum, however carefully selected 
or well taught, to operate automatically 
as a satisfactory instrument of guidance. 
The term “guidance” naturally implies 
the presence of persons who shall guide, 
and of definite personal responsibility, 
personal contacts, and friendly relation- 
ships. It is vain to take for granted that 
these major objectives are _ being 
achieved. Their realization requires 
careful planning and organization on the 
part of the principal, and the selection 
and training of the persons who are to 
do the work. 

In view of these facts, how should a 
principal of a secondary school proceed 
to build up a guidance organization in 
his school in order to fix personal re- 
sponsibility for all of the various guid- 
ance functions? The following is a list 
of suggestions as a guide for the use of 
principals who wish to attempt such an 
undertaking. It is based upon experi- 
ence and upon a study of many success- 
ful attempts that have come under the 
personal observation of the author. 

1. Any plan of guidance should be 
subjected to preparation by faculty dis- 
cussions, by the arousing of interest 
among the teachers, by a study of the 
experience of other schools and school 
systems, and by a planning committee 
which can do much to insure the orderly 
development and progress of the work. 

2. A list of the guidance functions or 
services should be prepared, such as 
those in the VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE 
MacGazIneE of December, 1929, or of 
February and November, 1930. 

This may be extended to include 
many of the duties of home-room teach- 
ers and subject teachers. It will soon 
become evident that some of the tasks 
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require special techniques, professior 
training, and special personal qualities 
These tasks should be assigned to a fey 
teachers who are capable of doing t!} 
work and are willing to prepare thi 
selves for it, while the other tasks car 
still be distributed among home-roor 
and subject teachers. 

3. Having established the need 
specialization on the part of a few 
teachers, the next step might be the s 
lection of from three to six class coun 
selors who would voluntarily undertak 
some of the special guidance functions 
These counselors should be chosen fron 


(a) Teachers to whom pupils nat 
rally go with their problems and 
who are especially interested in 
young people. 

(b) Teachers who are capable of 
winning rather than command- 
ing the cooperation of other 
teachers. 

(c) Those who are distinctly not 
“high-pressure salesmen,” but 
are willing to listen to the prob- 
lems of children, to ask 
questions, to supply additional 
information, to call attention to 
neglected phases of problems, and 
to help children arrive at their 
own decisions. 

(d) Teachers who are willing to do a 
considerable amount of overtim: 
work and are skillful in th 
handling of clerical and admin 
istrative details. 


This is not an exhaustive list but in 
cludes merely some of the more impor 
tant elements that should be considered 
in the selection of class counselors. 


4. If possible, class counselors 


should be relieved of study-hall super- 
vision, possibly of home-room super- 
vision, and of other routine tasks, in 
order that they may find time for inter- 
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views with parents, teachers, and pupils, 
and for the keeping of necessary records. 
Cooperating with each class counselor 
there should be a committee of home- 
room teachers to discuss the needs of 


their children and to plan home-room 
programs to meet such needs. 


5. The principal may assign to the 
class counselors the task of classifying 
the pupils in groups to meet their in- 
structional needs. As an aid to such 
work, counselors should have charge of 
the records of educational and psycho- 
logical tests. Pupils may be classified 
according to their educational destina- 
tion, according to their educational and 
psychological tests, or according to the 
ways in which they learn. Better than 
any of these is a composite plan, arrived 
at by the counselor from a study of all 
of the available data concerning the pu- 
pils in the grade. This should be a con- 
tinuing study with the possibility of 
further adjustments always left open. 

So far, the program need not increase 
the costs of instruction. It can be se- 
cured entirely by the redistribution of 
the “overhead” of the school. 

6. At this point the principal should 
discuss with the superintendent the im- 
portance of an individual interview with 
each pupil each term. Without special 
time for such interviews, counselors can 
meet only the problem pupils who are 
having serious difficulties in their school 
problems. It should not be necessary 
for a child to become a problem in order 
to receive individual attention. The re- 
sponsibility for individual interviews 
has usually been considered the task of 
the principal, but with the increase in 
the size of schools and with increasing 
administrative and supervisory respon- 
sibilities, this duty has been crowded 
out except in problem cases. It is much 
less expensive to relieve the principal of 
this duty and to assign it to counselors 








than to expect the principal to see each 
pupil during time that should be devoted 
to administrative and supervisory mat 
ters. With adequate time provided for 
individual and group guidance by the 
counselor, every subject may be made 
elective, although pupils should 
take the “core” subjects. Adequate pro- 
vision for guidance obviates the neces- 
sity for group diagnosis or group pre 
scription and makes individualization of 
educational planning a reality 


most 


7. A committee of the subject teach 
ers of each class or the heads of depart 
ments should meet with the counselors 
to work out a program 
through which each subject teacher may 
have her share in the guidance program 


cooperat ive 


This usually consists of combining occu- 
pational information with subject in 
struction as an aid to motivation. There 
is no better way to arouse the interests 
of pupils in any subject than to show its 
practical value in the work of the 
world. 

8. In most junior high schools the 
subject of occupations is already a part 
of the curriculum. i 
taught in connection with civics or the 
social studies. 
to teach this subject for two periods 
each week for five terms, than for five 
periods a week for two terms. The chief 
purpose of the subject is to arouse an 
interest in occupational information and 
problems. For this reason it should be, 
like general science, a continuous orien- 
tation course rather than an intensive 
course for a single term. The chief dis- 
advantages of teaching such a course in 
only two periods each week can be ob- 
viated by a plan to have the class coun 
selor give the pupils of his class the nec 
essary instruction continuously during 
their entire course. Such an arrangement 
makes the counselor wholly responsible 
for the background of occupational in- 


Sometimes it is 


It is no more expensive 


LE A 
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formation and interest of all his pupils. 
It also insures that the adviser himself 
will broaden his own information in the 
field of occupations through preparation 
for such instruction. The lack of first- 
hand occupational contacts is one of the 
most conspicuous weaknesses of junior 
and senior high school counselors, but 
if the counselor is to teach occupations 
for each of six terms, the result upon 
his own background will be considera- 
ble. Participation in vocational confer- 
ences, occupational research, and follow- 
up studies will also help to broaden the 
counselor’s practical experience. 

It should be noted that the foregoing 
arrangement constitutes merely a reor- 
ganization of work already included in 
the curriculum and does not add to the 
experse of the program. In many 
schools additional time is provided in 
the English or civics course or in the 
home-room periods, for the discussion 
of problems of everyday life, for prac- 
tice in student self-government and class 
meetings, for character education, and 
for other forms of social-civic orienta- 
tion. Such activities, if ieft to the 
whims of each home-room or subject 
teacher, cannot be supervised or used 
as effectively as when the work is de- 
partmentalized and taught by the class 
counselor. A redistribution of the pro- 
gram time to allow for a forum period 
under the direction of the counselor is 
recommended, thus providing for a full 
course, two periods each week for six 
terms instead of five terms, the present 
equivalent. This program adjustment 
makes the counselor responsible not only 
for occupational information and inter- 
ests, but also for educational and social 


orientation. In the forum period the . 


case-conference method in problems of 
everyday life is a very effective device, 
since it obviates the necessity of the lec- 
ture method and “preaching.” This re- 


organization of instructional units doe; 
not increase the present costs of instry 
tion. 

9. The principal should require e 
ery pupil who enters or leaves schoo! t 
have an interview with the class « 
selor. Each counselor should be e) 
pected to follow up all the pupils in ¢ 
group during the three years of thei: 
junior high school career. Even if the, 
leave the day schools, they can be fo! 
lowed up in the evening schools or 
employment. 

10. The choice of elective subject 
and the choice of senior high schools 
and colleges should be supervised by th: 
class counselor, whose task it is to study 
individual differences and needs. Prob- 
lems involved in nonparticipation o1 
overparticipation in the extra-curricu 
lar activities should also be the respon- 
sibility of the class counselors, since it 
is their duty to provide a balanced edu 
cational program for each child. 

11. In school systems which provide 
home visitors it is less necessary that 
the counselor should make such visits 
but in systems where home visitors ar 
not provided the class counselor should 
make a few home visits each term as 
part of the study of the causes for ma! 
adjustment in the more serious problem 
cases. A first-hand knowledge of hom« 
conditions has been found in practical 
experience to solve some of the mos! 
perplexing problems of adjustment. 

12. When the work of the class 
counselors is well under way and its 
value has been demonstrated to faculty, 
pupils, and parents, for good adminis 
tration it is advisable that a chairman 
or head of the department be created in 
order to insure a more efficient organiza- 
tion of the work of the department. The 
head of the department is usually given 
additional time for supervision and for 
the continuous study of the school pro- 
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eram under the direction of the princi- 
pal. 

13. The next step for the principal 
and counselors is to build up a good 
suidance library, including pooks not 
only on guidance and occupations, but 
also on character education, educational 
and psychological tests, mental hygiene, 
curriculum revision, and related sub- 
jects. 

14. The superintendent and princi- 
pal should then attempt to put the coun- 
selor in touch with what is done in other 
parts of the country. Attendance at 
summer schools, visits in other schools, 
and membership in the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, with sub- 
scription to the VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE 
MAGAZINE, are recommended. 

Most of the steps above described 
can be undertaken by a principal with- 
out increasing instructional costs. Usu- 
ally a superintendent may authorize 
such measures without a vote of the 
school committee. It is merely a process 
of rearranging the functions of the 
teachers and the subjects of the 
curriculum. If the program is be- 
gun gradually, without the sound- 
ing of trumpets and the beating of 
drums, it is scarcely conceivable that 
there should be any objections. Rather, 
there should be appreciation of the ini- 
tiative of the principal and a recognition 
of his ability to organize a school for the 
more efficient achievement of the aims 
and purposes of the secondary organiza- 
tion. 

It usually requires about three years 
to organize and train a department of 
class counselors. It is often wise to be- 
gin with the appointment of one coun- 
selor a year in a small school, or one 
each term in a large school. If the coun- 
selor is responsible for the entering class 
and passes along with the class, he 


should also be able to assist a new 
counselor with the next entering class 
Thus, in three years a complete depart 
ment of three or six class counselors 
may be formed. Only the individual 
counseling time—one period each day 
for two hundred to three hundred pupils 
—should be charged to guidance costs 
the group guidance course is instruction 
in vocational civics in the junior high 
schools and in social psychology in the 
senior high schools and is charged to 
general education. The work of records 
and research is usually done during the 
so-called “free period’? when most teach 
ers usually correct papers or prepare for 
classes. Any additional salary may well 
come as recognition for outstanding ser 
vice or professional training. The total 
cost of a guidance department in a 
school of twelve hundred pupils should 
be about equivalent to the salary of one 
teacher, half the salary of an assistant 
principal, or an average increase of one 
pupil per class. The economies that 
may be effected through such a depart 
ment will abundantly justify such an 
expenditure. 

The time for individual conferences 
and the group guidance course are es 
sential to true economy. In the senior 
high schools the most difficult problem 
is to secure time for the group guidance 
course. It may be made an elective 
course but, if so, it should be possible 
for all students to elect it, whether 
they are planning to prepare for college 
or for employment when they leave high 
school. This will require the sympa- 
thetic cooperation of the other members 
of the faculty and some very skill- 
ful program-making. A good plan pro- 
vides group guidance of two periods per 
week, required in the tenth grade but 
elective in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades, thus amounting to a full unit of 
five periods per week for graduation or 
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for college entrance as an unlisted sub- 
ject. 

The following is a statement of the 
purpose and content of the group guid- 
ance program in the senior high schools 
of Providence, Rhode Island. The 
course has been designated “Social Psy- 
chology,” for want of a better name. 


Purpose and Content of the Course in 
Social Psychology in the Senior 
High Schools 


Social Psychology is a general course 
in the field of social science. It is con- 
cerned with the study of the senior high 
school pupils, and their environment, 
problems, needs, and opportunities. It 
does not encroach upon other subjects 
already in the curriculum. The sepa- 
rate units which make up the course 
might logically be classified as econom- 
ics, psychology, sociology, philosophy, 
and civics, but such a logical classifica- 
tion has been avoided through a blend- 
ing process similar to that used in the 
subject of general science in the junior 
high schools. 

Both the importance and the content 
of the subject justify an amount of time 
and credit equal to five periods per 
week for one year. In each unit of the 
course there are projects, references, 
and assignments as in other subjects, 
and standardized orientation tests are 
used to measure achievement. The 
course should receive credit toward a 
diploma and toward college entrance as 
an unlisted subject. Moreover, it is in 
line with the increasing demand that 
children be trained for practical living. 

Since the chief purpose of the course 
is to insure the proper orientation of 
pupils in their educational, social, and 
economic environment, and since this 
need is a continuous and evolving de- 
mand in the life of every person, it is 
more effective to offer the subject as 
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an extensive rather than an intensive 
course; that is, for two periods per week 
for three years, rather than five periods 
per week for one year. The course 
should be required as a tryout for all 
pupils in the tenth grade, and should be 
elective in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades. In this way it becomes a con- 
tinuous means of contact between stu- 
dents and counselors, designed to pro- 
vide opportunities for the discussion of 
common problems, and destined to bring 
about a better understanding between 
counselors and students. 


The course contains four different 
types of units interspersed in such a 
manner as to emphasize the problems 
that are common in each year of the 
senior high school course, and also to 
permit each counselor to select material 
to meet the special needs of each sec- 
tion in his grade. The types of prob- 
lems include (1) fifty units on common 
problems of senior high school students, 
(2) twenty-five or more self-measure- 
ment units designed to help pupils to 
study themselves, (3) fifty or more 
problems for discussion by the case- 
conference method, and (4) a series of 
units on the study of vocations on the 
senior high school level. A brief ex- 
planation of the nature and purpose of 
each of these types of units may be help- 
ful. 

The units which constitute the por- 
tion of the curriculum which deals with 
the common problems of senior high 
school students have been prepared by 
a group of experienced counselors. Each 
unit has been outlined as follows: (1) 
Objectives of the unit; (2) references 
for the students; (3) references for the 
counselor; (4) a statement of the prin- 
cipal issues involved; (5) suggested 
projects. 

A guidance program which depends 
entirely upon individual counseling is 
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expensive to the extent that common 
problems must be discussed with each 
individual separately. It is much more 
economical and effective to discuss these 
problems in groups, because of the dif- 
ferences in points of view and opinions 
which usually lend spice and interest to 
the work. The discussion of these com- 
mon problems in an informal student 
forum constitutes a very desirable form 
of student activity and strengthens 
school morale. Moreover, through this 
program of group guidance it is possible 
to decrease the amount of time needed 
for individual interviews, thus decreas- 
ing the costs charged to overhead or ad- 
ministration. There are many of these 
units which involve such matters as the 
explanation of college requirements, the 
filling out of questionnaires for follow- 
up studies, and the explanation of elect- 
ives which are invaluable for general 
guidance purposes. 

The self-measurement units make 
available for counselors and pupils the 
latest and most modern scientific instru- 
ments for the measurement of individual 
differences in achievement, interest, per- 
sonality, and aptitudes. They furnish 
the student an introduction to scientific 
measurements in the field of education 
and psychology, and provide training 
and experience for the counselor in the 
use of tools without which guidance 
would become crude guesswork. They 
form a most effective defense against 
such frauds as palmistry, astrology, and 
other types of pseudo-guidance, and 
constitute a very effective means of 
training for self-guidance. 

The problems for discussion by the 
case-conference method provide practice 
and experience for pupils in socializing 
their individual opinions, in developing 
tolerant attitudes toward the opinions 


of other people, and in learning how to 
approach social problems in a scientific 
manner. Their purpose is to provide 
opportunity for the socialization of in- 
dividual experience. Together with the 
self-measurement units, they constitute 
a laboratory course in psychology and 
sociology which should become an ef- 
fective parallel to the laboratory oppor- 
tunities in the physical sciences. 

The study of vocations on the senior 
high school level has long been ne- 
glected. There should be a continuous 
development of interest in 
from the junior high 
throughout college. 
vocations for college students have em- 
phasized the need of such studies on the 
upper levels, and the senior high school 
must not neglect the steps between the 
junior high school and the junior col- 
lege. Recent years have produced a 
wealth of material in this field which is 
brought together in the detailed outline 
of the course. 


vocations 
school level 


Recent books on 


With the adoption of social psychol- 
ogy as an approved course in the senior 
high schools, taught by the counselor 
throughout the three-year course, re- 
quired in the tenth grade and elective 
in the eleventh and twelfth, it will be 
possible greatly to improve the present 
program of the counselors. A larger 
proportion of their teaching load will be 
in the guidance field, less time will be 
required for individual interviews, and 
each counselor will have an opportunity 
for continuous contacts with each pupil 
throughout his entire course, instead of 
an occasional interview once a term or 
once a year. Until this result is achieved, 
the organization of 
senior high schools cannot be considered 
satisfactory. 


guidance in the 




















Vocational Guidance—A Clinical Project 


Mitprep Jessup CaApPa 


Chairman, Vocational Guidance Clinic, Society for Occupational Research, Los Angele 


It is paradoxical in the economic 
world today that although there are 
more people who need to work for a liv- 
ing than ever before there are appar- 
ently far less opportunities for employ- 
ment. It becomes increasingly neces- 
sary, therefore, that each worker be so 
well adjusted to his occupation that his 
performance will be practically flawless, 
because in the tremendous competition 
which exists in business today employers 
must choose employees for their effi- 
ciency, and eliminate the less produc- 
tive. 

It is equally necessary that the em- 
ployee feel himself suited to the job he 
holds. If he finds himself a misfit, “a 
round peg in a square hole,” or on a 
treadmill of monotony, with no outlet 
for pent-up mental energies, and with no 
opportunity for advancement, he will 
inevitably grow dissatisfied and restless. 
On the other hand, if he finds his work 
sufficiently challenging and consistent 
with his interests, with an assured future 
in view, he will adjust his world to his 
economic status, and become a better 
member of society. 

A practical program of vocational 
guidance offers a means of adjustment 
between the world’s workers and the 
world of occupations. A threefold ob- 
jective appears within the movement. 
First, the student is advised as to the 
most suitable vocation to prepare for, 
and how to gain the best preparation 
for that occupation. Second, the man 
out of a job is led to discover that he is 
in that precarious position because of a 
lack of requisite skill, a limited educa- 
tion, or unsuitable traits of tempera- 
ment. He may then be directed as to 
how to prepare for a more secure voca- 


tional future. Third, the man with 
position not entirely to his liking, may 
learn how to adjust himself to an uncon. 
genial task, perhaps through outside ip. 
terests or, if the situation permits, by 
taking the drastic course of changing 
entirely his vocational field. 

In planning such a program of guid- 
ance it is evident that certain essential 
elements must be included in _ the 
scheme. In the first place, the physical 
and mental qualifications of the individ. 
ual must be determined, including the 
general quality of his personality. In 
order to do this in any adequate man- 
ner provision must be made for the sep- 
arate consideration of every case. In the 
second place, a means must be provided 
for the acquisition of related occupa- 
tional information. 

A practical plan for the development 
of this program has been in operation 
for several months in the Vocational 
Guidance Clinic, established by the So- 
ciety for Occupational Research, under 
the personal direction of Dr. G. Vernon 
Bennett, Professor of Vocational Edu- 
cation at the University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. Although the 


project is still in the experimental stage, | 


certain significant results are foreseen. 

The procedure includes the use of 
standardized objective tests and at least 
three personal interviews. It is neces- 
sary that the individual make three or 
more visits to the clinic—sometimes four 
or five—spending from one to three 
hours for each visit before final recom- 
mendations can be made. The guidance 
committee in charge of the clinic is 
composed of specialists in psychology, 
intelligence testing, and occupational 
orientation. The committee makes a 
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pprecial study of every case, taking all 
available information into consideration. 
A report is carefully prepared, consist- 
ing of suggestions as to such further 
education as seems advisable, and the 
most suitable vocational field for the 


' individual to enter. Furthermore, advice 


is given as to remediable personality 
traits that should be corrected, and 
profitable avocational activities that 
could be pursued. Results are fully dis- 
cussed with the client at the time of 
the final interview when the report is 
delivered. 

In the case of a high school or college 
student the greatest emphasis is placed 
on the plans for further education, with 
a definite occupational goal in mind. In 
the case of an individual not in school 
a definite occupational adjustment is 
suggested for the immediate future, and 
recommendations are made as to any 
further study that might be helpful in 
realizing this end. In every case the 
economic status of the client and his 
individual responsibilities are fully con- 
sidered. 

To insure the complete success of a 
clinic project in vocational guidance a 
technonomical procedure must be devel- 
oped. Technonomics is the science that 
investigates the conditions and the laws 
affecting occupations, including the so- 
cial and economic situations that create 
employment, the education and degree 
of skill required in each vocation, and 
the expectations the employee may 
safely hold for financial remuneration 
and advancement. To become a tech- 
nonomist, extensive study of a limited 
number of occupations and practical ex- 
perience in certain ones are necessary. 
The development of a staff of technono- 
mists is perhaps the most essential phase 
of the clinic project. 

Objective tests to be used in voca- 
tional guidance must include (1) the 
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measurement of mental ability (in so far 
as this is possible), (2) the degree of 
educational attainment, (3) an indica- 
tion of vocational interests, (4) a reve- 
lation of personality traits, the 
measurement of certain special skills 
which seem directly applicable to the 
individual and his problem. There are 
many standardized tests available for 
this purpose. Care must be exercised, 
however, that the results of the tests be 
taken not too literally. It is only safe 
to notice trends in the various charac- 
teristics indicated, and to observe the 
correlation of these trends in widely dif- 
fering tests and their agreement with 
the observations of interviewers. The 
temptation is to make of clinical voca- 
tional guidance a machine wherein the 
client is run through a series of mechan- 
ical tests from which more or less math- 
ematical conclusions are deducted. In 
order to avoid this pitfall the emphasis 
in the entire clinical procedure should 
be placed on matching the individual’s 
abilities against the demands of the oc- 
cupational world, with 
the basis. 


(5) 


technonomics 
Although placement seems, at the 
present stage of the experiment, to be 
out of the realm of guidance, at the 
same time, in view of the fact that the 
majority of adults who apply to the 
clinic for advice are unemployed, any 
help along this line is entirely consistent. 
Technonomists should, therefore, have 
in their equipment definite knowledge 
as to how employment may be obtained 
in their special field. If further educa- 
tion is advised, a list of schools offer- 
ing the desired training should be in- 
cluded in the final report. In order to 
be entirely practical, vocational guid- 
ance should point only to those occupa- 
tions in which there is a normal demand 
for workers, and any desire of the cli- 
ent for unusual vocations should bring 
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forth warnings as to the meager chance 
for employment in such a field. 

The results achieved in the Voca- 
tional Guidance Clinic have been inter- 
esting and encouraging. A review of a 
typical case might illustrate the appar- 
ent value of the procedure. 

W. C. is a young man of nineteen 
years. He had completed the freshman 
year in a middle-western university and 
was completely at sea as to the direction 
his future education should point, when 
he applied to the clinic for advice. The 
guidance committee gave him a number 
of objective tests and three interviews. 
It was discovered that his ability lay 
very definitely along two lines, medicine 
and journalism. It was discovered fur- 
ther that the members of W. C.’s fam- 
ily were, almost without exception, 
devoted to journalism. His grandfather 
and his mother had achieved considera- 
ble recognition in the newspaper field, 
and his sister had already become a 
member of the journalistic honor society 
of W.C.’s university. This was reason 
enough to the boy why he should not 
take up journalism as a vocation. He 
knew he couldn’t write, at least not up 
to the high standard maintained by his 
relatives, and he had never enjoyed Eng- 
lish composition in high school. 

W.C. had always thought he wanted 
to be a doctor, but he was afraid he 
didn’t have enough “brains;”’ moreover 
he had been discouraged by well-mean- 
ing fraternity brothers from undertak- 
ing such an arduous course. His tests 
demonstrated that he had mental ability 
very much above the average. It was 
learned also that he had made the na- 
tional high school honor society for 
scholarship. An investigation of the 
family finances revealed comfortable 
circumstances and strong indications 
that W.C. would have some financial 
backing for his educational career. His 
personality was pleasing and well-bal- 
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anced, leaning toward the side of extro. 
version. 

The committee found that W 
lacked enthusiasm in any definite ¢j. 
rection. He knew he didn’t want to tx 
a journalist, and he thought he migh; 
like to be a doctor, but he didn’t car 
very deeply about anything except his 
fraternity. That seemed to be his cop. 
suming interest. Life so far hadn't oi. 
fered any very serious difficulties, al. 
though his scholarship the first year in 
the university hadn’t been up to fra- 
ternity standards, but he confessed t 
not having worked very hard. The com- 
mittee felt that, since he had been a 
good student in high school and had 
only let down in college, the discipline 
of a medical course might be good for 
W.C., especially since he felt he would 
have to work during the summer each 
year to earn his expenses. The recom- 
mendation, therefore, was made that 
W.C. start a pre-medical course in his 
sophomore year and test out his success 
in the required curriculum; second, that 
he assume a positive attitude toward 
journalism, perhaps making of it an avo- 
cation, because his tests showed definite 
ability along that line. 

W.C. was more than satisfied. He 
wrote to his family that there was “a 
great deal back of that report,” and he 
took the trip home with the determina- 
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tion to carry out the suggestions of the 
guidance committee, confident that he 
had sufficient brains and ability to be a 
success in his chosen field. 

Thus, a promising young man gained 
an incentive to forge ahead, to utilize 
potential abilities in preparing for a vo- 
cation. He acquired an occupational ob- 
jective which was keyed to his interests, 
challenging to his mentality, which 
served as a lasting stimulus toward high 
scholastic endeavor, and became the 
keynote of his ambition throughout 
life. 
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Occupational Maladjustment 


C. W. Fatzor’ 
Director of Research, lowa Vocational Guidance Association 


Many investigations have been made 
‘into the occupational choices or prefer- 
ences of young people and the discrep- 
ancy between these choices and the 
number of workers engaged in the vari- 
ous occupations of the world of work. 
It is not the purpose of this article to 
inflict upon guidance workers just an- 
other study of occupational choices, but 


' rather to present a technique that takes 


into account a justified criticism of 
former investigations of this nature. 

Koos and Kefauver, following an ad- 
mirable summary of the most important 
surveys of occupational choices, say: 
“Discussions of the seriousness of this 
discrepancy (supply and demand) have 
failed to take into account the fact that 
the high-school enrollment by no means 
yet represents a cross-section of the to- 
tal population.”* This fact has been 
taken into consideration in this investi- 
gation of occupational choices of senior 
(twelfth-grade) pupils in ten Iowa high 
schools that represent a cross-section of 
the larger schools of the state. These 
data were collected in 1932 by means of 
a pupil questionnaire. 

The choices of 528 senior boys and 
616 senior girls are included in this 
study. Three-fourths of the boys’ 
choices were confined to the sixteen oc- 
cupations which form the basis of the 
table accompanying this article. The 
first eight occupations listed account for 
over half of the boys’ choosing. Three- 
fourths of the girls’ choices fell in the 
following occupations: stenographer, 
teacher, nurse, and beautician, while 


‘This investigation was made under the di- 
rection of Dr. A. H. Edgerton, whose assist- 
ance is gratefully acknowledged. 

*Leonard V. Koos and Grayson N. Kefauver. 
Guidance in Secondary Schools, 1932. P. 220. 


over 60 per cent of the girls wished to 
become either stenographers or teach- 
ers. 

In comparing the discrepancy 
tween supply (pupils’ choices) and de- 
mand (number of workers at present 
engaged in these occupations) we have 
made the following assumptions: (1) 
A high school education is either a par- 
tial, necessary, or highly desirable prep- 
aration for all of these occupations and 
therefore practically all will be filled by 
high school graduates. (2) The pupils 
included in this survey are considered as 
one-half of a representative cross-sec- 
tion of the total number of workers 
engaged in the United States. It is be- 
lieved that the census of occupations 
for the entire United States, rather than 
the data for Iowa alone, is a more per- 
tinent basis for this study due to the 
rather high mobility of population in 
this country. 

The second point above demands 
greater elaboration. A study of lowa 
school attendance as presented in the 
United States Census of 1930 shows 
that 70.1 per cent of urban children six- 
teen and seventeen years of age are 
attending school. These ages include 
the majority of twelfth-grade pupils. 
Although possibly as high as one-third 
of the seniors have passed their eigh- 
teenth birthday, we believe that the 
number of pupils of high school senior 
age who are in school does not fall be- 
low the 50 per cent mark. That is, it 
is contended that high school seniors 
represent one-half of a typical popula- 
tion group. This per cent, certainly a 
very conservative estimate, is the figure 
on which this study is based. 


Therefore, if the 528 boys included 


be- 
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in this study represent one-half of a 
typical group of male workers, we find 
that the entire group would include 
1056 male workers. The table shows 
the occupational choices of three- 
fourths of the boys. The second col- 
umn of figures indicates the number of 
male workers expected in each of the 
occupations from a group of 1056 male 
workers. 


VOCATIONAL SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN 
OccuPATIONS Most FREQUENTLY 
CHOSEN BY SENIOR Boys 


Number 
Expected 


in 
Typical Ratio of 


Number Group of Supply 
Choices Gainful to 

Occupations by Boys Workers Demand 

Totals 528 1056.0 
Engineers 75 6.3 11.9 
Teachers 51 5.6 9.1 
Retail Dealers 27 44.0 0.6 
Farmers 26 150.9 0.2 
Aviators 26 0.2 130.0 
Lawyers 26 44 5.9 
Physicians 24 4.1 5.8 
Journalists 23 1.1 20.9 
Stenographers 21 1.0 23.3 
Civil Service 21 3.9 5.4 

(mail carriers and 

clerks) 
Musicians 16 2.4 6.6 
Mechanics 13 17.9 0.7 
Electricians 12 7.7 1.6 
Chemists 12 1.3 9.2 
Artists 11 1.0 11.0 
Salesmen 10 42.2 0.2 
All others 134 762.1 0.02 


In order to compare these criteria of 
supply (choices) with demand (number 
of male workers expected in a typical 
group of male workers) the ratio of sup- 
ply to demand! has been calculated by 
dividing the number of expected male 
workers in each occupation into the 
number of boys who have chosen the 
occupation. The larger the ratio, the 
greater the over-supply, and the smaller 
the ratio, the greater the under-supply. 
A perfect balance between the two fac- 
tors would give a ratio of 1.00. 


*The ratio technique is presented by J. H. 
Bedford, “A Study of Vocational Interests of 
California High School Students Based on a 
Survey of Twelve Rural High Schools,” Cali- 
fornia Quarterly of Secondary Education: 
4: 277-294. June, 1929. 
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The table should be read as follows 
Seventy-five boys plan to enter the pro. 
fession of engineering, whereas there ar 
6.3 engineers in an unselected group ¢ 
1056 gainful workers. The ratio of sup. 
ply to demand is 11.9, e.g., almos 
twelve times as many boys wish to ente 
engineering as there are positions in th 
present population. 

In all but four of the individual occu. 
pations listed there is an over-supply 
indicated. In two cases there is a nea 
balance (retail dealers and mechanics) 
In all the other occupations there are 
from one and one-half to 130 times a 
many boys planning on entering these 
occupations as there are jobs for them 
to fill. 

The fact that a minority of the women 
of the country are engaged in gainful 
pursuits makes a like comparison of sup- 
ply and demand for occupations that 
women enter more difficult. To deter- 
mine the relationship on a similar basis 
requires the use of census figures for 
all women, whether gainfully employed 
or not, and the assumption that one- 
third of the girls will enter gainful em- 
ployment (this is based on the U. § 
Census) and will work at it for any con- 
siderable length of time. On these prem- 
ises, but with no great degree of cer- 
tainty, we find that the ratios of supply 
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to demand will be: stenographer, 4.2: 
teacher, 1.9; nurse, 3.4; and beauti- 
cian, 1.9. 

Let us anticipate some possible criti- 
cisms. Are seniors in high school excep- 
tional in their choices? Investigations, 
including previous surveys by the writer, 
show that the choices of pupils in the 
junior high school grades, a group that 
is not select to any great extent, follow 
rather closely the choices of the pupils 
of the twelfth grade. 

Is it not true that many young peo- 
ple will easily forget their choices and 
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fore the time for actual entrance into 
ithe world of work faces them? Frank- 
in' found that two children out of ev- 
ery three have the same occupational 
Npreference at the end of a period of a 
Sear. Of far greater significance is his 
‘statement: “The gross distribution of 
vocational choices among the several 
occupational groups is practically con- 
stant for the four periods studied.” 
Thus, though there is a shift of some 
The Permanence of Voca- 
tional Interests of Junior High School Pupils. 
Johns Hopkins University, Studies in Educa- 
tion, Baltimore. 1924. 
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importance in the case of individuals, 
the group still holds ambitions at vari- 
ance with society’s demand for workers 
in the different fields. 


We conclude, therefore, that compari- 
son of the occupational choices of sec- 
ondary school pupils with the number 
of gainfully employed workers is a 
procedure that is fully justified. Even 
when proper corrections are made for 
the factor of selection, we find that oc- 
cupational maladjustment is a grave 
question demanding further study and 
vigorous attempts at solution. Where is 
there a more potent argument for the 
need of vocational guidance? 





The Objectives of the National Association 


Mitprep E. LiIncoin 
President of N. V. G. A. 


In considering the objectives of any 
association, it is natural to turn to its 
constitution as the official declaration 
of its members. The Constitution of 
the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation embodies the following: 


a. To unite all of those persons en- 
gaged in or interested in any phase 
of vocational guidance in the 
United States into one national 
organization and into branch organ- 
izations representing specific locali- 
ties or specific problems of 
guidance. 

b. To encourage the formation of 
branch vocational guidance associa- 
tions in the United States which 
shall be affiliated with the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 

c. To encourage experimentation in 
and the establishment of vocational 
guidance service in communities of 
the United States. 

d. To formulate standards and prin- 
ciples for vocational guidance. 

e. To gather and disseminate inform- 
ation regarding problems of and 
progress in vocational guidance. 


How are we attempting to carry out 
in practice each one of these? 


a. To unite all of these persons en- 
gaged in or interested in any phase 
of vocational guidance 

Vocational guidance had its incep- 

tion in a social agency—the Civic Ser- 
vice House in Boston, under the direc- 
tion of Meyer Bloomfield. Often the 
first awakening of a community to the 
need for vocational guidance has come 
in other places, as in Boston, from 
agencies outside the schools. Event- 
ually the school, as one of the best- 
organized agents of society, has ac- 
cepted its part in the development of 
a vocational guidance program—in 
some cases so much so that the school 
people, engrossed in their own pro- 
grams, have tended to lose sight of the 
wide significance of the movement as 
a whole. 

The most significant development in 

the vocational guidance movement at 
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the present time is the widening of the 
circle of those interested in vocational 
guidance. This was shown at the last 
annual convention of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association in Wash- 
ington, D. C., when nearly thirty per 
cent of the registrants were non-school 
people, representing groups of such 
widely varied interests as: 


American Council on Education. 

American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing. 

American Foundation for the Blind. 

A. L.. #. 

American School of the Air. 

American Women’s Association. 

Association of the 20-30 Clubs. 

Boy Scouts of America. 

Cardiac Vocational Guidance Service. 

Charity Organization Society. 

Committee, Care of Jewish Tuberculous. 

Electrical Research Products, Inc. 

Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

Girl Reserves. 

Girls Service League. 

Girl Scouts. 

Grand Council, Order of DeMolay. 

German and American Employment Ser- 
vice. 

Heating and Piping Contractors Na- 
tional Association. 

Juvenile Court, Probation Officers. 

Kiwanis International. 

National Child Labor Committee. 

National Congress of Parents 
Teachers. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. 

Office of Indian Affairs, Department of 
the Interior. 

Personnel Research Federation. 

Psychological Corporation. 

Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion. 

Rehabilitation Bureau. 

Rotary International. 

Southern Women’s Educational Alliance. 

State Departments of Labor. 

Urban League. 

Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor. 

Vocational Adjustment and Placement 
Bureaus. 

Western Union. 


and 
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These are but a sampling of the tot) 
representation. 

It is noteworthy that the “livest 
branch associations are those which 
have representatives of many groups in 
their membership. Such representation 
helps both to build up and to maintaiy 
a comprehensive program of vocational 
guidance in communities through the 
development of strong community in. 
terest and understanding—which is , 
bulwark in times of stress like these. 
The National Association has standing 
committees at work to this end; in par- 
ticular—The Section on Guidance ip 
the Rural Schools, the Committee on 
State Guidance, the Branch Associa- 
tions Committee, the Service Clubs 
Committee, and the Publicity Com. 
mittee. 

b. To encourage the formation of 
branch vocational guidance associa- 
tions in the United States which 
shall be affiliated with the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 

Within the National Association, the 
Branch Associations Committee serves 
as a clearing-house for suggestions as to 
interesting programs, available speakers, 
and news of interest to keep the 
branches in touch with each other and 
with the National Association. The 
last branch, formed this fall, is in 
Wyoming. The presidents of the 
branch associations form a “Council of 
Presidents” to advise and cooperate 
with this national committee. 

c. To encourage experimentation in 

and the establishment of vocational 


guidance service in communities of 
the United States. 


The Field Secretary’s office of the 
National Association was established to 
help in the development of vocational 
guidance throughout the country, to go 
out into the field to assist communities 
and branch associations in starting vo- 
cational guidance programs, to answer 
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inquiries, and, withal, to act as cen- 
tralizing agency for the various groups 
in vocational guidance. The Service 
Clubs Committee also helps to coordin- 
ate guidance activities. 

d. To formulate standards and prin- 
ciples for vocational guidance. 

There are differences in thought 
which are gradually being cleared up. 
The committee on terminology of the 
College Teachers of Guidance section 
is one means towards this end; others 
are the Occupational Research Section, 
which formulates standards and co- 
ordinates research projects, and the 
Committee on Vocational Guidance of 
Special Groups, such as the Negro and 
the Indian. 

e. To gather and disseminate informa- 
tion regarding problems of and 
progress in vocational guidance. 

This is an essential function of the 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MAGAZINE, 
which contains practical suggestions, 
reports of investigation and research, 
book reviews, and field notes. The 
Publicity Committee also offers excel- 
lent opportunity to arouse interest and 
to make the principles and practices of 
vocational guidance more universally 
understood. This Committee also con- 
centrates on interpreting and arousing 
interest in the program for the annual 
Convention of the Association. 

The Annual Convention itself offers 
opportunity to have new ideas pre- 
sented, to take stock of past achieve- 
ments, and to discuss vocational guid- 
ance issues. 

It is highly desirable that the Associa- 
tion unify thought concerning the fun- 
damental philosophy of vocational 
guidance, centralize activities, and 
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broaden interests and contacts. The 
establishment of an Executive Secretary 
will give continuity to the organization, 
as officers and committee personnel 
change from year to year; and the in- 
corporation which is now in process will 
give the Association legal entity. 

There is a definite trend toward the 
larger concept of vocational guidance: 
“the best interests of the individual are 
also the best welfare of society.” The 
idea, first expressed nearly twenty-five 
years ago by the Civic Service House in 
Boston, still holds: “The highest oppor- 
tunity that can come . . . is to discover 
and to bring out in the average individ- 
ual his or her talent for the furtherance 
of democracy.” 
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This article assumes that we have 
more or less adequate tests for the 
measurement of a wide range of traits. 
Ability to succeed in school work is 
tested by the so-called intelligence test 
or psychological examination. Measure- 
ment or rating of social, moral, health, 
and emotional traits is rapidly becom- 
ing more objective. Tests, rating scales, 
and behavior inventories when carefully 
handled, yield reliable measures. Sev- 
eral series of excellent tests are available 
for comprehensive examinations in many 
of the subjects taught in high school. 
Teachers’ marks are, in effect, test re- 
sults. Furthermore, much improvement 
in the validity of the high school record 
is possible through the improvement of 
teachers’ test-making techniques: Rating 
scales for the measurement of the cul- 
tural environment within which the pu- 
pil lives may be constructed. Interest 
tests offer yet another significant meas- 
ure of personality. The financial status 
of pupils is readily secured and is es- 
pecially significant when collected in 
terms of spending rather than accumu- 
lation. Education of father, mother, and 
older brothers and sisters adds to the 
picture and is available for the asking. 
Tests of special aptitudes, such as the 
tests being developed by the American 
Medical Association for the selection of 
medical students, are promising. 

Space does not permit ca extended 
defense of the initial assumption. Yet 
I would not have you prejudiced from 
the start. May I call attention to just 
one unfair criticism that is so common- 
ly directed against objective measures? 
It is affirmed, and truthfully, that the 
correlation between psychological test 
results and success in college or busi- 


Test Data as Forecasts of Vocational and 
College Success 


C. W. Harr 
Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio 


ness, or industry, is relatively low. Th: 
same comment is true for high schoo 
records. The correlations between com. 
prehensive examinations in particular 
subjects and future school success jp 
those subjects are by no means perfect 
That no one of our measures is satis. 
factory for prediction when used by it. 
self can be admitted without argument 
Human behavior is never so simple that 
measurement of one dimension is ade- 
quate. Any criticism directed toward 
one measure because it does not yield a 
perfect prediction is unfair. The real 
test of the validity of our separate meas. 
ures will come only when we concern 
ourselves with the appraisal of personali- 
ties in terms of many traits contributing 
varying amounts to the behavior which 
is being predicted. Even if our initial 
attempts are crude, we may reasonably 





hope that experimental usage will make 
possible refinements of technique that 
will greatly improve guidance effective- 
ness. No business man would ever 
think of counting the money in the 
vaults of a bank, and then upon such 
meagre datum commit himself as to the 
strength of that bank. Yet intelligence 
tests are constantly being subjected 
to this kind of an attack. “Do you re- 
member John Jones? He had an 1.0. 
of 80 and yet he owns a whole chain of 
groceries today.” And then there is the 
case of Mary Jane who was valedic- 
torian of her high school class and then 
failed at college. The remarkable thing 
is that a partial view is as powerful in 
prediction as mental tests have proven 
themselves to be. We can expect com- 
binations of trait measures to be much 
more powerful. 

The fundamental weakness in our 
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guidance function is our failure to see 
the pupil as a complex and integrated 
whole. It is unnecessary to recount the 
statements of the seven blind men who 
looked at the elephant. You will see 
the implication. There are, however, 
certain aspects of this problem which 
should be summarized: 


1. Counseling is too often confined 
to one or two brief periods of 
time. 

2. Sermon, lecture, fatherly advice, 
based on generalities and without 
any adequate knowledge of the 
individual advised, pass for guid- 
ance. 

3. Recognition that the choice of a 
career is often a matter of growth 
is lacking. 

4. Objective data are concealed, ig- 
nored, and often consciously 
falsely reported. We are afraid of 
discouraging, and thus encourag- 
ing selection of impossible goals. 
We pat the dull student on the 
back and tell him all things are 
possible. 


The result is sporadic and last-minute 
counseling: at best, ineffective; at the 
worst, demoralizing both for the individ- 
ual and for society. 

A positive and useful program for 
forecasting vocational and college suc- 
cess cannot be considered apart from 
the counseling program. The following 
assumptions seem to be justified: 


1. Many aspects of personality must 
be measured. 

2. Profiles must be constructed. 

3. Weights must be assigned to each 
aspect. 

4. Test data must be presented 
honestly to pupils and parents in 
understandable terms. 

5. Guidance must be a continuous 
interpretation of objective data. 
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6. Changes in the goals of the pupils 
must be accomplished through 
motivation rather than failure. 


7. We can obtain trustworthy ob- 
jective data for a positive guid- 
ance program. 


An experiment in the use of a limited 
number of tests for guidance was con- 
ducted at Windber, Pa.’ The particu- 
lar tests used were Otis, Group Intelli- 
gence Scale, Columbia Research Bureau 
English, Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude, 
Sones-Harry, High School Achievement 
Tests in Language and Literature, 
Mathematics, Natural Science, and So- 
cial Studies. In September all the pupils 
filled out blanks indicating their voca- 
tional choices. Then the 
tioned tests were given. When the test 
results were in, a program of guidance 
was inaugurated which used these test 
data, together with vocational informa- 
tion and other material designed to in- 
terpret the test results. In the spring 
another questionnaire revealed a cur- 
tailing of the ambitions of the less capa- 
ble. No improvement was noted in revi- 
sion of choices of pupils of high ability. 
Apparently negative guidance is more 
quickly accomplished than positive. The 
results of this experiment are certainly 
not conclusive, but in common with 
other similar studies promise future suc- 
cesses of greater value. Many more such 
experiments should be made. Particu- 
larly, more definite and positively con- 
structive counseling should be used to 
bring about desirable changes in occu- 
pational and social motives. 

As an aid to counseling which will 
take into consideration a group of vari- 
ables, a vocational analysis profile is 
proposed. Chart I shows the form filled 


"Hedge, John W. and Hutson, Percival W. 
“A Technique for Evaluating Guidance Ac- 
tivities,” School Review, Sept., 1931, Vol. 39, 
pp. 508-518. 
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in for a student who proposed to be- 
come a doctor. Each column represents 
a measurable trait plotted in percentiles. 
Whether the particular traits selected 
here are used or not is of little impor- 
tance. Certainly local conditions and 
the availability of data must be taken 
into account in determining what traits 
to include. The principle of bringing 
together in graphic form a group of 
tangible personality traits is the con- 
cept to be stressed. It may also be noted 
that some of the traits, such as social 
ability and cultural background, are not 
at present subject to measurement by 
objective tests. Fairly useful ratings, 
however, can be obtained, while other 
data may be secured by questioning 
the individual. The variable called vo- 
cational and educational pressure may 
be obtained objectively by reference to 
the history of parents and older siblings, 
or psychologically by obtaining the at- 
titude of members of the family toward 
particular occupations or toward the 
proper amount and kind of education. 

The dotted line shows a profile of the 
abilities of a student who says he wants 
to become a doctor. It is probable that 
the example here selected shows less 
than the usual correlation between the 
traits ordinarily associated with school 
progress. The individual apparently has 
considerable language facility, but has 
made poor progress in the academic sub- 
jects stressed by the medical schools. 
His vocational choice is evidently mo- 
tivated by social pressure. 

The heavy black line represents a hy- 
pothetical profile of the approximate 
minimum requirements for the success- 
ful pursuit of a medical education. The 
original blank does not carry the voca- 
tional line. This should be added after 
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the card has been made out or, better 
still, the profiles for the different occu. 
pations may be drawn on transparent 
paper which can be superimposed on 
each individual’s record. If, for the mo- 
ment, we may grant validity for the 
occupational profile, certain suggestions 
may be gathered from the chart. Re. 
member that the profile represents the 
minimum requirements or the critical 
scores. John apparently did not work to 
the maximum of his ability in high 
school. He apparently has considerable 
language facility but does poorly in 
mathematics and science. This is fur- 
ther revealed by his low standing in the 
medical aptitude test. His health is 
good and he can no doubt meet people 
well. His selection of medicine as a vo- 
cation is evidently due to family pres- 
sure rather than his own desires. Poorly 
equipped for the technical part of his 
work, without an intense vocational mo- 
tivation, and hampered financially, the 
chances appear heavily against his suc- 
cessful completion of a medical educa- 
tion. One would not want to be too pos- 
itive, but it is evident that the hazards 
are great. 


Returning now to the question of the 
validity of the vocational profile: At 
present the counselor of necessity will 
use his own judgment in drawing the 
occupational profiles. There is, how- 
ever, an accumulation of data regarding 
some occupations that make fairly sat- 
isfactory standards. It would be well 
to have a committee of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association pre- 
pare a group of such profiles for experi- 
mental use. Research based on such 
usage would then make possible gradual 
revision that would eventually increase 
the validity of the profiles. 
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MINNEAPOLIS CONVENTION PROGRAM 
THEME: Vocational Guidance in a Planned Society 


One may object that “a planned society” is a long way off and that reference 
to it will carry us into visionary and impractical attitudes. This is not the inten. 
tion. Present conditions will not be overlooked either on the platform or in the 
discussion rooms. Many are convinced, however, that a certain degree of planning 
is a coming necessity. 

In the light of the past and the present, then, toward what objectives 
should the vocational guidance movement work? How should strategy be 
laid out in formulating our policy for the next five or ten years? 


THURSDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 23 
A.M. 


9:00 Registration of Delegates 

10:00-12:00 General Session—Ballroom 
PREsIpING, Mitprep E. Lincoxn, President, National Vocational Guidance Association 
SPEAKER, Dr. ArTHUR E. Morcan, President, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Supyect: For What Future Shall We Educate? 
The above presentation will be followed by consideration of the specific ways in 
which the distribution of workers in occupations is related to the economic organization 


How can the waste of our present lack of planned occupational distri- 
bution be reduced? What schemes have been proposed and what are 
their advantages and limitations? 

SPEAKER, Epcar M. Srover, Research Associate, Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc., New 


York City 
Summary of Harold F. Clark’s Suggestions for “Correct Occupational Distribution” 
(Other speakers to be announced) 


THURSDAY NOON, FEBRUARY 23 
P.M. 
12:30 Luncheon—Francis I Room 


Branch Associations 


(For program, see page 225) 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 23 


P.M. 
2:00-4:00 Round Tables for Discovery of Issues 


Out of the morning’s exposition important issues will have arisen that require discus- 
sion. Opportunity for this is provided in these Round Tables. Delegates will meet in 
groups of limited size, to which they will have been previously assigned during regis- 
tration for the Convention. Thus representation in each group of many types of experi- 
ence and points of view is assured. 
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In addition to the leaders of discussion, resource persons will be at hand to act as 
consultants as various questions arise. Among these will be persons qualified to point 
out the bearing of the discussions on special problems of the handicapped, racial groups, 
rural areas, industry, etc. 


It will be the major purpose of these discussions to help each delegate to grasp fully 
what are the principal issues before the Convention; to prepare him for intelligent 


ference participation in the later sessions and in group discussion, where each may share in 
> inten. creating policies for the years ahead. 
In the 
lanning The results of the round-table discussions will be carefully summarized and carried 
A ° 
forward for reference at later sessions. 
S DiscussION LEADERS: 
e Round Table 1—Room E 


AnneE S. Davis, Director, Vocational and Educational Guidance Bureau, Board of 
Education, Chicago, Illinois 


Round Table 2—Room O 
Round Table 3—Room P 





Epwin A. Lees, Director, Division of Vocational Education, University of California, 
: Berkeley, California 
ition 
" Round Table 4—Room Q 
Mary P. Corre, Director, Occupational Research and Counseling Division, Vocation 
Bureau, Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 
‘ys in 
ation Round Table 5—Room F 
i. 
e 4:00-6:00 Recreational trip arranged by Casper C. Minty, Chairman, Local 
Committee on Hospitality. 
New 
4:00-6:00 Opportunity to meet consultants for conference by appointment 
tion” 
THURSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 23 
P.M 
6:00-8:00 Informal Dinner—Francis I Room 
Symposium—Evaluation of the Vocational Guidance Movement—A Pause for Stock 
Taking 
‘What are our assets and liabilities? What do we know about ourselves 
quantitatively and qualitatively? What strength have we in our com- 
munities, and with the public generally? How much social vision do we 
evidence? What resources have we and how can they be marshalled 
most effectively for the next five years? 
SPEAKERS: 
af M. Epitn CAmpseELt, Director, Vocation Bureau, Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincin- 
in nati, Ohio 


Wiiu1am M. Proctor, School of Education, Stanford University, Stanford University, 
California 
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Mary Srewart, Assistant Director of Indian Education, Office of Indian Affairs, De. 
partment of Interior, Washington, D. C. 


DoroTrHeA pe SCHWEINITZ, Assistant to the Director, State Employment Office, Phils. 
delphia, Pennsylvania 


Cartes A. Prosser, Director, The William Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institut 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


8:30 Business Meeting—Francis I Room 
Presiding, Mrtprep E. Lrxcoin, President 


Agenda: 
Reports of Officers 
Five-minute Summary Reports from Standing Committee Chairmen 
Report of Field Secretary 
Reports of Special Committees 
Report of the Editor of the Magazine 
Report of the Nominating Committee 
Revision of Constitution and By-laws 


New Business 


FRIDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 24 


A.M. 
8:00 Breakfasts 


I Occupational Research Section—Room O.P. 
(For program, see page 225) 


II Committee on State Guidance Programs—Room Q 
(For program, see page 226) 


10:00-12:15 Joint Session with Other Personnel Organizations—Ballroom 


Sympositum—The work of the Minnesota Employment Stabilization Research Institute 
(Arranged by the Personnel Research Federation) 


How can community resources be coordinated to solve immediate prac- 
tical problems of employment? What new techniques have been devised? 


This session will afford the delegates first-hand knowledge of an outstanding research 
project directed by the University of Minnesota. The project includes a study of the 
economic background of unemployment in Minnesota, the development of techniques 
for individual diagnosis of the unemployed, the formulation of a program of adult 
education and vocational rehabilitation, and the reorganization of public employment 


offices. 





Presipinc: Dean Russet A. Stevenson, Director of the Institute 
Panel 
Those representing the Institute will include: 


Donald G. Paterson, Chairman of the Committee on Individual Diagnosis and Re- 
training 
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Marion R. Trabue, Secretary of the Committee 

William H. Stead, Chairman of the Committee on Public Employment Offices 
Alvin H. Hansen, Chairman of the Committee on Economic Problems 
Charles A. Koepke, In Charge of Job Analyses 

Russell A. Stevenson, Director of the Institute 


Those representing the Associations will be: 
J. E. Walters, President, American College Personnel Association 
Samuel S. Board, Personnel Research Federation 
Mildred E. Lincoln, President, National Vocational Guidance Association 
Agnes Ellen Harris, Acting President, National Association of Deans of Women 
Mary E. Raymond, President, National Association of Principals of Schools for Girls 
Katherine Woodruff, President, National Federation of Bureaus of Occupations 


FRIDAY NOON, FEBRUARY 24 


12:30 Luncheons 


Discussion Groups by Level and Field 
Each group will be asked to work on the central task of the Convention, from its 


particular viewpoint. 


The questions are: 


In the light of the present situation, the movement's resources and the 
total needs, what should be the next steps for this group? For the Asso 
ciation as a whole? 


This general assignment will naturally involve the following considerations 


A review of past experience. What was best in that experience? 

The difficulties met. Which were inherent? Due to faulty technique? 
Due to inadequate leadership? etc. 

What are achievable aims for the coming years? 


The basis on which these groups are divided is the level or field of operation. Cer- 
tain groups will be combined or subdivided, depending upon the attendance.) 


Group A Public Schools—Francis I Room 


Leader Marie M. Duggan, Assistant Director, Bureau of Educational Service, Teach 
ers College, Columbia University, New York City 


Group B_ Colleges for Men and for Women—Room G 
Leader 


Group C Vocational Education (Including Day, Evening and Part-time Schools) 
Room I 


Leader William F. Rasche, Principal, Vocational School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Group D_ Rural Schools (Rural Section of the N. V. G. A.)\—Room Q 
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Leader O. Latham Hatcher, President, Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance 
Richmond, Virginia 


Group E Industry—Room F 
Leader 


Group F Community Agencies (Service Clubs, Social Agencies, Bureaus of 
Occupations and Others)—Room O 


Leader Harry Dexter Kitson, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City 


Group G State Programs (Committee on State Guidance Programs)—Room P 


Leader Harold L. Holbrook, Specialist in Guidance, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Summary at close of each discussion and appointment of a committee to draft a 
report for Saturday. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 24 


N hy 
Sz 


General Session—Francis I Room 


SPEAKER, Harotp O. Ruoc, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City 


Supyect: Labor, Leisure and Art 


2:30 Discussion Groups by Functional Emphasis 


The delegates will group themselves on the basis of function and will consider again 
the questions of next steps for each particular group and for the Association as a 
whole. 

The questions are: 


In the light of the present situation, the movement's resources and the 
total needs, what should be the next steps for this group? For the Asso 
ciation as a whole? 


This general assignment will naturally involve the following considerations: 
A review of past experience. What was best in that experience? 
The difficulties met. Which were inherent? Due to faulty technique? 
Due to inadequate leadership? etc. 


What are achievable aims for the coming years? 
The groups will include those engaged in: 


GroupI Individual Counseling—Room G 


Leader E. G. Williamson, Director, University Testing Bureau, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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A 
lliance Group IZ Gathering Information about Occupations (Occupational Research 
Section)—Room O 
Leader Florence B. Jennings, Employment Supervisor, Junior Employment Ser- 
vice, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(Business meeting to follow at 4:00 P.M.) 
ea 
us of GroupIII Classroom Teaching of Occupations—Francis I Room 
olumbis Leader Mary J. Drucker, Vocational Counselor, Vocation Bureau, Cincinnati Pub- 
—s lic Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Group IV. Placement—Room H 
Som P 
p Leader Mary H. S. Hayes, Director, Vocational Service for Juniors, New York 
ublic 
Group V City Administration of Vocational Guidance Programs—Room Q 
lraft a Leader 
Group VI Training Counselors (College Teachers Section) 
Leader Walter B. Jones, Bureau of Educational Records and Research, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Group VII Scholarship Funds (Special Meeting Arranged by the Scholarship 
Aid Committee of the Minneapolis Schools)—Room I 
U 
7 Leader Bertha Ferguson, Visiting Teacher, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Chairman of 
the Committee 
(For program, see page 226) 
Summary at close of each discussion and appointmer.t of a committee to draft a report 
for Saturday. 
gain 
aS a 4:00-6:00 Recreational trip arranged by Casper C. Minty, Chairman, Local 
Committee on Hospitality. 
4:00-6:00 Opportunity to Meet Consultants for Conference by Appoint- 
ment. 
FRIDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 24 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 
P.M. 
6:30 Banquet—Ballroom 


Tueme, The Principal Task of Vocational Guidance in the Future 

Presipinc, Mirprep E. Lincotn, President of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation 

TOASTMASTER, Meyer Brioomrietp, Author, Lawyer, Business Consultant, Professor of 
Vocational Guidance, College of the City of New York, New York City 


SPEAKER, Epwin A. Lee, Director, Division of Vocational Education, University of 
if California, Berkeley, California; Vice-Chairman, Program Committee, N. V. G. A. 


“Briefs” from present and absent officers and friends of the Association 
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SATURDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 25 


A.M. 
8:00 Breakfasts 


I College Teachers’ Section Room H 

(For program, see page 226) 
II Scholarship Funds—Room G 

(For details, see page 227) 


III Vocational Problems of the Adult Woman—Room I 


(For program, see page 227) 


A.M. 
10:00 General Session—Ballroom 


Supyect: Policies and Plans for the Immediate Future 


PreEswwinc, President of the Association 

This meeting will climax the best thinking of the groups meeting on Thursday and 
Friday, brought before the whole Association for study, discussion and action on major 
policies. 

While presentation of each group’s plans will be made, one important task will be the 
consideration of “coverage”—the division of tasks among the various groups so that a 
maximum of effectiveness may be secured. The result should be commitment to specific 
responsibilities by the groups and, through formal action, by the Association as a whole 


SATURDAY NOON, FEBRUARY 25 
P.M. 
12:30 Concluding Luncheon—Ballroom 


Supyect: Public Relations of the Guidance Movement 
How can our objectives be made clear to the public nationally? Lo 
cally? 
Through what channels can we work most productively? 


What resources have we for reaching various groups? How can they 
be used most effectively? 


What contributions can we expect from other participants in achieving 
an adequate guidance program in each community? 


Among the resources to be kept in mind during the discussion are: those depending 
on a successful technique; organizations that work for better understanding; coordinating 
agencies; and mediums for forming public opinion. 


Superintendents of schools will participate in this discussion and will contribute re- 
ports from communities of various types. These will illustrate the most successful 
methods for developing vocational guidance in the community as a whole and for main- 
taining such programs under stress. 


Presipinc, Carrot R. Reep, Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Speaker, Davy E. Wectern, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Department of Edu- 
cation, Baltimore, Maryland 
(Others to be announced) 
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SATURDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 25 
P.M. 
2:30 Trip to Glen Lake Sanatorium 
(For details, see page 227) 
3:00 Rural Section of the National Vocational Guidance Association 
CHARMAN, O. LatHam Hatcuer, President, Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance, 


Richmond, Virginia 


Supyect: Mobilizing Unemployed Young People for Growth 
(Speakers to be announced) 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 25 


P.M. 
6:30 Informal Dinner—Room D Mezzanine 


Committee on State Guidance Programs—Chairman, Harold L. Holbrook, Specialist 
in Guidance, State Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 26 
P.M. 
1:00 Luncheon—Nicollet Hotel 


Joint Session of Rural Department, N. E. A., Rural Section of N. V. G. A., and 
Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance 
Susyect: Feasible Adult Education Programs for Unemployed Rural Young People 


Presmwinc, Ray P. Snyper, President, Rural Department, N.E.A 


PROGRAMS FOR MEETINGS OF SPECIAL GROUPS 
(Arranged by Chairmen) 


THURSDAY NOON, FEBRUARY 23 
P.M. 
12:30 Luncheon—Room O. P. Q. 


Branch Associations 
CHAIRMAN, Francis C. Rosecrance, Director of Life Advisement, Public Schools, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 


Greetings from the Minneapolis Branch, Dean M. Schweickhard, President of the Branch ; 
Assistant Superintendent, Board of Education, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Relations between Branches and the National Association, Mildred E. Lincoln, President, 
National Vocational Guidance Association 


FRIDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 24 
A.M. 
8:00 Breakfasts 


I. Occupational Research Section—Room O.P., Cuamman, Fiorence B. Jenninos, 
Employment Supervisor, Junior Employment Service, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reports will be presented as follows: 
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a. “Career Pamphlets” issued by the Office of Education, Washington, D. C., M. y 
Proffitt. 


b. Occupation of “The Printer” and the work of the Committee on Occupational 
Studies, Cleo Murtland, Associate Professor of Vocational Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


c. Occupational studies being made in San Francisco by Miss Noonan. 


d. Studies and experiments of the Woman’s Occupational Bureau, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, Ruth Rosholt, President of the Board of Directors. 


e. Organization for Collecting and Using Information about Occupations, Board of 
Education, New York City. 


f. Brief Summary of the Findings of the Committee on Coordination of Studies, 
Barbara Wright, Board of Education, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Chairman of 
Committee. 


g. The “Indirect Attack” as a means of imparting occupational information, Josephine 
Barnaby, Shaw High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


II. Committee on State Guidance Programs—Room Q. Carman, Harorp L. 
Hotsrook, Specialist in Guidance, State Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

(Program to be announced) 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 24 


P.M. 
2:30 Group VII. Scholarship Funds (Special meeting arranged by the 
Scholarship Aid Committee of the Minneapolis Schools—Room I 


Leader, Miss Bertha Ferguson, Visiting Teacher, Minneapolis; Chairman of the Com- 
mittee 


Selection of Scholarship Applicants—Anne S. Davis, Director of Vocational Guidance, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Scholarship Aid Plans in Different Cities—Verna Carley, Columbia University, New 
York City 


Returning Pupils to School through Scholarships—Mary H. S. Hayes, Director, Voca- 
tional Service for Juniors, New York City 


Raising Funds to Meet Increased Needs—Mrs. John K. Daniels, Chairman, Parent 
Teachers Scholarship Council, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


SATURDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 25 


A.M. 
8:00 Breakfasts 


I College Teachers’ Section—Room H. Cuamman, Water B. Jones, Bureau of 
Educational Records and Research, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Secretary, William F. Patterson, Director of Guidance and Employment, Milwaukee 
Vocational School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Report of the Committee on Group Guidance Courses for Senior High School, Richard 
D. Allen, Chairman; Assistant Superintendent of Schools in charge of Research and 
Guidance, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Reports of the Committee on the Evaluation of Guidance, Grayson N. F-efauver, Chair- 
man; Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City; and the Committee on Terminology, Fred C. Smith, Chairman, Registrar 
and Director of Placement, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, Cam 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


II Scholarship Funds—Room G. CHAIRMAN, WARREN K. Layton, Director of 


Guidance, Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan 


III Vocational Problems of the Adult Woman—Room I. Carman, Karuerine 
Wooprvurr, Director, Woman’s Occupational Bureau, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Two-minute talks by executives of national and municipal organizations and service 
clubs on tested methods of helping women meet our present economic emergency. The 
talks will be followed by a general open discussion 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 25 


Trip to Glen Lake Sanatorium 


Sanatorium for Tuberculosis Patients of Minneapolis and Hennepin County, located 
about fourteen miles from Minneapolis. 


Tour of Institution with special attention to classes for tuberculous children, Vocational 
Education Department, Occupational Therapy Department, Extension Department of 
Minneapolis Public Schools, Guidance and Rehabilitation Department 


Greetings, Dr. E. S. Mariette, Superintendent of Glen Lake Sanatorium 


Brief talks: Katherine Kohler, Director of Extension Department, Minneapolis Public 
Schools; and Jean Pierce, Rehabilitation Director for Tuberculous and Cardiac Patients, 
State Department of Reéducation. 








convention is the opportunity to learn of publications and aids which make possible 
eficient and effective results. 


display of the newest services, devices, and equipment. 
prehensive display will be conveniently located on the mezzanine floor, immediately 


in the path leading from the main session hall to the sectional meeting rooms in 
Hotel Nicollet. 


HERE’S HELP FOR YOU! 


The Commercial Exhibit 
Minneapolis Convention 


Outstanding among the benefits to be derived from attendance at our national 


Not only will there be the leading books and magazines, but also an extensive 


You are cordially invited to visit and study the commercial exhibit. This com- 
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PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


Miss Frances Cummings, Chairman, Educz- 
tional Secretary, National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
Inc., New York City 


Dr. Edwin A. Lee, Vice-Chairman, Director 
of Vocational Education, University of 
California, Berkeley, California 


Dr. Jerome Bentley, Activities Secretary, 
Y. M. C. A. of N. Y. C., New York City 


Dr. Walter V. Bingham, Director, Personnel 
Research Federation, New York City 


Dr. R. B. Cunliffe, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 


Miss Edith D. Gwinn, Special Assistant, 
Junior Employment Service, Board of Edu- 
cation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Mr. George E. Hutcherson, Supervisor oj 
Guidance, State Education Department, Aj- 
bany, New York 


Mr. Leonard Miller, County Director of 
Guidance, Rockland County Public Schools. 
New City, New York 


Mr. Owen E. Pence, Secretary, Personnel Divi- 
sion, National Council of Y. M. C. A., New 
York City 


Mr. Robert C. Woellner, Executive Secretary, 
Board of Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illi- 
nois 


Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, Director, In- 
stitute of Women’s Professional Relations, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 











SPECIAL RAILROAD RATES FOR THE MINNEAPOLIS 
CONVENTION 


Round-trip tickets on the identification-certificate plan will be sold 
to Minneapolis, at one and one-half fare for members of the National 
Education Association and dependent members of their families. 


Tickets will be on sale February 19 to 27 in the territory of the Trunk 
Line, Central Southeastern New England and Canadian Passenger As- 
sociations. Details may be had from your local ticket agent. 


When validated at regular ticket offices in Minneapolis tickets will be 
good for return to reach original starting point not later than thirty 
days from date of sale. 


Identification certificates will be ready for distribution January 10. 
Write J. W. Crabtree, secretary, National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. If in arrears, inclose 
check for membership dues. If identification certificate is not obtained 
in advance, no adjustment of fare can be made after arrival in Minne- 
apolis. N. E. A. membership is $2.00 a year. 
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OFFICIAL BALLOT 
For 
OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
1933-34 
Every member of the N. V. G. A. (either Branch or National) is asked to fill in the official 
ballot below and mail at once to Dr. F. C. Smith, 21 Lawrence Hall, Harvard University, Cam- 


bridge, Mass. ; A 5 ; 
DO It Now. Ballots must arrive in Cambridge before February 18, or be mailed to N. \ 
G. A. Headquarters, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minnesota, to arrive by Wednesday, Februar; 


2 1933. 












For Treasurer: (Vote for one) 

—WarREN K. LAyToN 
Department of Guidance & Place- 

ment 

Detroit Public Schools 

Pon te SP ee Cee ree ee ee ee —WiIL_LIAM M. PATTERSFN 

ee Milwaukee Vocational School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

For Trustees: (Vote for three) 

—F. C. RoSECRANCE 





For President: (Vote for one) 






Wrtt1AM M. Proctor 
Professor of Education 
Stanford University 










For Ist Vice-President: (Vote for one) 






ARTHUR J. JONES Life Advisement Director 
Professor of Education Milwaukee Public Schools 
University of Pensylvania Grorce E. Myvers 






Professor of Education 

University of Michigan 
—Harriet E. Town! 

Bureau of Child Welfare 


Leona C. BUCHWALD 
Supervisor of Guidance & Placement 
Baltimore Public Schools 












—Susan J. GINN Lincoln, Nebraska 
Director of Vocational Guidance -Epwin A. LEE 
Boston Public Schools University of California 
‘ Berkeley, California 
Mary STEWART oa —QO. LatHam Hatcuer President 
Office of Indian Affairs Southern Woman’s Educational Alli- 
Washington, D. C. ence 






Richmond, Virginia 
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For 2nd Vice-President: (Vote for one) 







—RatpH L. NEWING Junior Employment Service 
Manager, Educational Department Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
International Textbook Company ..tieeree %. Waceeces 






Scranton, Pennsylvania 





State Department of Education 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
—Mitprep HickMAN 
Board of Education 
Cleveland, Ohio 
—JoHNn A. FitcH 
For Secretary: (Vote for one) New York School of Social Work 
New York City 
—Mary P. Corre 





—JOSEPHINE HINTGEN 
Supervisor of Educational Guidance 
Junior High Schools 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 








—HELEN DERNBACH 
Director of Guidance 








South Bend, Indiana Vocation Bureau 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
—Barsara H. Wricut —C. E. Partcu 
Supervisor of Counselors Dean, School of Education 





Minneapolis Public Schools Rutgers University 
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Field Department 


What the Branches 
Are Doing 
Edited by 


Roy N. ANDERSON 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Minneapolis 


The Minneapolis Association is prob- 
ably one of the busiest and most active 
of all the branches at this time, as they 
are making great plans for those who 
will be attending the annual Conven- 
tion, February 22-25, in their city. 

The following committees and their 
chairmen have been appointed to make 
plans for the comfort and enjoyment of 
everyone coming to the convention: 


Information, 
Margaret Thomson, (Chairman) 
Registration and Finance, 
Leonard Fleenor 
Hospitality, Casper Minty 
Special Luncheons, etc., 
Mrs. M. Champine 
School Exhibits, Mrs. M. Lockwood 
Publicity, Katherine Woodruff 


Miss Barbara Wright, chairman of the 
local Committee on Arrangements, 
writes that they are having a hard time 
tucking in all the recreation trips and 
visits to industries and schools in Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul that they wish to 
include in the program. 

However, they still have had time 
for two very interesting meetings in 
October and December. At the first of 
these, Mr. Royal F. Jennings talked 
about “The Future of the Automobile 
Mechanic,” basing his address on ex- 
tensive research in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. The December meeting was held 
jointly with the Minneapolis Principals’ 
Forum, at which Dr. Daniel A. Poling 
gave an address on “Vocational Guid- 
ance through the Use of Radio.” 

The Minneapolis Association extends 
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Detroit and Vicinity Jems?” 


The Guidance Association of Detroit 
and Vicinity has made plans for nine 
meetings during the academic year, 
with an _ interesting program each 
month. 

In September, Mr. C. N. Woodruff, 
Director of Detroit Branch, State De- 
partment of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
spoke on the subject, “Vocational Guid- 
ance in Rehabilitation Service.” After Muell 
the talk, opportunity was provided for F. 3 ‘€° 
discussion of the topic. In October, a Prats 
joint meeting was held with the Michi- a paper 
gan Education Association. Several —" 
speakers presented papers on _ the ar che 
phases of guidance as pertaining to city aan 
systems and secondary schools. This = he | 
was followed by discussion of these af the 
papers. cussed 

The November program was given study ¢ 
over to representatives of other organ- 1930 ria 
izations who told of the work in their pre 
respective clubs. The topic, “Guidance racia! & 
Programs of the Service Clubs,” was = = 
presented by representatives of the fol- point 


lowing organizations: — 


Business and Professional Women’s author 
Club—Miss Cleo Murtland an add 
Kiwanis Club—Dr. Charles F. Kuhn “The \ 
Rotary Club— tunitie: 
Mr. Alfred H. McKeown Witl 

Zonta Club—Miss Lillian Oddy 


In December, Dr. Daniel A. Poling, 
of New York City, gave an address on 
“What Price Youth?” 

Possibly some who expect to attend 
the National Convention in Minneapolis 
might plan to reach Detroit for a 
luncheon meeting on February 18, at 
which Miss Mildred E. Lincoln, Presi- 






























to all a very cordial welcome to attend 
the Convention, and they assure us of 
a most profitable and pleasant time 
while sojourning in their city. 
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ient of the N. V. G. A., will be the hon- 
or guest, or on February 20th, when 
Miss Mary Stewart, of the U. S. De- 
sartment of the Interior, is to speak 
before the Detroit branch on the sub- 
iect, “Are Young People Solving Pres- 
ent-Day Economic and Social Prob- 


lems?” 
Northeastern Ohio 


This Association holds eight meetings 
a year. The first meeting was held in 
connection with the Teachers Associa- 
tion Convention. There were about 175 
persons in attendance. Mr. Lester J. 
Schloerb, of the Lane Technical High 
School in Chicago, spoke about “Mod- 
ern Trends in Guidance,” and Mr. H. 
F. Mueller, Production Manager of the 
Printz Biederman Company, presented 
a paper on “What Training Does the 
Business World Have a Right to Ex- 
pect?” 

At the November meeting Mr. How- 
ard Whipple Green, Executive Secretary 
of the Cleveland Health Council, dis- 
cussed the results of his statistical 
study of “Social Implications of the 
1930 Census.” He presented graphic 
material on the trends of population, 
racial groups and their economic condi- 
tions. In summarizing these facts, he 
pointed out the importance of social 
factors in the life of the child. 

Mr. Whiting Williams, well-known 
author and industrial consultant, gave 
an address at the December meeting on 
“The Worker: His Job and Its Oppor- 
tunities.” 

With these interesting programs, 
one can easily see why this association 
averages an attendance of between 
eighty and a hundred persons at every 
meeting. 


Virginia 
The Virginia Branch held its most 


recent meeting the latter part of No- 
vember with the Virginia Education 


Association at Richmond. The program 
consisted of addresses, discussions, and 
exhibits. Dr. W. R. Smithey, of the 
University of Virginia, spoke on “Guid- 
ance as a Function of Education,” and 
Miss Bessie M. Motley on “Integrating 
Guidance into All Classroom Teaching.”’ 
Mr. C. J. Hyslup, State Department of 
Education, spoke on “Counseling.” 

As a means of bringing about closer 
integration throughout the state, this 
branch has been sending out News Let- 
ters informing the members of the As- 
sociation of the progress of vocational 
guidance in the state and of the mate- 
rials available—especially free materials. 
They plan to continue this service dur- 
ing the current year, giving particular 
attention to the work of curriculum con- 
struction with respect to guidance. 

Interest is growing rapidly in this sec- 
tion and a State Guidance Committee 
in connection with the State Curricu- 
lum Revision Program hope to plan 
satisfactory guidance programs for all 
types of schools operating in the state. 

The teachers of Henrico County 
have prepared eight units suggestive of 
the type of things that may be done by 
teachers in other departments to pro- 
mote Guidance. These are distributed 
at cost (25c) by J. Milton Shue, Super- 
intendent, Henrico Court House, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 


Chicago 


The Chicago Branch states that they 
hold meetings at the City Club, 315 
Plymouth Court, the first Monday of 
each month. In November, a sympo- 
sium centered around the topic, “Study 
and Treatment in Student Adjustment.” 
Mrs. Augustus Jamieson, psychologist, 
Mrs. Elinor Snethen, social worker, and 
Dr. James P. Molloy, psychiatrist, dis- 
cussed actual cases which had been pre- 
sented by an educational agency, with 
explanations of the situations leading 
up to study and treatment. 
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At the December meeting Dr. Doug- 
las Campbell, of the University of Chi- 
cago, delivered an address on “Person- 
ality Studies,” after which the meeting 
was thrown open for discussion on this 
topic. 

On January 3, Professor Forrest 
Kingsbury, of the University of Chi- 
cago, discussed with the group “Meas- 
urement of Personality.”” The discussion 
centered around theory and practice in 
testing, as well as the use of tests in 
diagnosing personality. 

The topic announced for discussion 
on Monday, March 6, is “Personnel 
Work at Northwestern University.” 
This should be very interesting, espe- 
cially to those concerned with vocational 
guidance on the college level, as North- 
western has one of the best personnel 
programs in the country; and it is sug- 
gested that those who plan to stay over 
in Minneapolis for the N. E. A. meet- 
ings might arrange to be in Chicago 
on March 6 and attend this meeting of 
the local branch. 


Cincinnati 


The October meeting was held in con- 
nection with the Southwestern Ohio 
Teachers Convention. Dr. George E. 
Myers, of the University of Michigan, 
spoke on “Vocational Guidance in a 
Program of Public Education.” At the 
December 7th meeting, Mr. Boyd 
Fisher, of the Cincinnati Bureau of 
Governmental Research, addressed the 
group on “Have We a Permanent De- 
pression in the Vocations?” 

The Cincinnati branch generally 
holds its meetings in the late afternoon, 
with an average attendance of about 
fifty, representing schools, social service 
agencies, and business organizations. 
Very clever and catchy publicity mate- 
rial is sent out in advance to create 
interest in the meeting. 

Two special committees have been at 
work: one committee on Classes for the 


Unemployed, which was the outgrowt) 
of a meeting held last year to discus 
the question, “What Happens to Oy 
Young Workers in Times of Unemploy. 
ment?” This has now grown to a com. 
munity-wide affair and is promoting 
recreational and educational opportuni. 
ties for the unemployed. 

The other committee is for the pur. 
pose of Curriculum Study. Their chie‘ 
duties are (1) to become acquainted 
with the opportunities offered by the 
Cincinnati Public Schools and other 
agencies, and (2) to help determine 
whether or not there are special types 
of classes that the group might help 
develop to take care of those children 
for whom desirable opportunities are 
not now available. 


Legislation Affecting Educational 
and Vocational Adjustment 


Report of Legislative Committe: 
Edith Duff Gwinn, Chairman 


I. Legislative Conferences and 
Programs 


Legislatures urged to consider educa- 
tion of paramount importance in 
budgeting public services. A Citizen's 
Conference on Education called by 
President Hoover met in Washington 
on January Sth and 6th and went on 
record as being in favor of urging on 
all legislative bodies (1) the prior 
claims of education over other public 
services; (2) the necessity of immediate 
reformation of systems of taxation; and 
(3) provisions for federal loans to 
states otherwise unable to maintain 
their public schools. It was also rec- 
ommended that (1) all economies short 
of impairing school services should be 
effected; (2) school districts should be 
consolidated; (3) administrative con- 
trol of schools should be centralized in 
the superintendent; and (4) state 
administration of education should be 
reorganized. 
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Emergency child labor program in- 
ludes regulation of minimum employ- 
ment age, hours of work, hazardous 
wcupations, and wages. As was re- 
ported last month, the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau called a Child Labor 
Conference early in December. The 
Continuing Committee appointed by 
this conference met December 29th, and 
developed an Emergency Child Labor 
Program. This program is grouped 
around three main points: (1) age and 
hour regulations; (2) restrictions on 
hazardous occupations; and (3) pro- 
visions for minimum wage. In the in- 
terests of efficiency, certain adminis- 
trative measures are also recommended. 
Copies of the program may be obtained 
from the Children’s Bureau in Wash- 
ington. ) 

Minimum age of employment raised 
to sixteen in New York state legislative 
program. A legislative program for 
New York State following out these 
recommendations and including a six- 
teen-year age minimum for employment, 
agreed upon at a meeting of 
educators, welfare workers, and repre- 
sentatives of labor and employer 
organizations, held January 9th in the 
office of Miss Frances Perkins, New 
York Industrial Commissioner. 


was 


State committee programs include 
regulation of working hours and wages 
together with provision for old age and 
unemployment insurance. Pursuant to 
the National Consumers’ League Con- 
ference on the breakdown in industrial 
standards, state committees have al- 
ready been formed in several states. 
The New Jersey Industrial Standards 
Committee has formulated a program 
which includes legislation (1) limiting 
working hours for women and children 
to eight hours a day and forty-four 
hours a week, (2) preventing the pay- 
ment of less than prevailing wage scales 
by contractors on public works, and (3) 
making the night work law for women 


effective by the addition of a penalty 
clause. The New York State Labor 
Standards Committee was set up, early 
in January, at a meeting attended by 
representatives of forty-two organiza- 
The committee wil! 
passage of bills establishing an eight 
hour day, forty-four-hour week, 
minimum wage for women. The Penn 
sylvania Security League will 
old-age pensions, unemployment insur 
ance, and a minimum wage for women 
and minors. At a meeting in Philadel- 
phia held under the auspices of the 
Pennsylvania League of Women Voters 
on January 5th, the following child 
labor legislative program 
ommended for Pennsylvania: (1) Re 
quired school attendance for all minors 
under eighteen years of age who are not 
legally employed. (2) Extension of 
provisions for employment certification 


tions. seek the 


and 


Spt MSor 


was rec- 


to boys and girls sixteen to eighteen 
years old. (3) The establishment of an 
eight-hour working day and forty-four- 
hour week for minors under eighteen 
years old. (4) Completion of at least 
eighth grade by children fourteen and 
fifteen years of age who leave school; 
and (5) provision for a minimum wage. 
Necd for greater uniformity in labor 
laws to be discussed at interstate con- 
ference. An interstate conference on 
labor laws will meet in Boston on 
January 27th and 28th at the invitation 
of the Governor of Massachusetts. 
Representatives from Delaware, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, as 
well as all the New England states, are 
expected to attend. The purpose of 
the conference is to devise methods of 
obtaining greater uniformity in laws 
regulating hours of labor and protect- 
ing women and children in industry. 


Recommended exclusion of minors 
under eighteen years of age 
hazardous occupations. The advisory 


Committee on the Employment of 
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Minors in Hazardous Occupations has 
published a report which recommends 
excluding children under sixteen from 
any employment in connection with or 
in close proximity to power-driven ma- 
chinery; and prohibiting minors under 
eighteen from employment in the 
hazardous occupations and processes 
specified in a long and detailed list 
(Monthly Labor Review, December, 
1932). 


Unemployment insurance, raising 
school-leaving age, and a_ vocational 
guidance program recommended as aids 
in employment stabilization. The 
Massachusetts Special Commission on 
the Stabilization of Employment, ap- 
pointed by Governor Ely, has submitted 
legislative recommendations which in- 
clude (1) a compulsory system of unem- 
ployment relief reserve funds; (2) a 
state system of vocational guidance for 
adults; (3) raising the school-leaving 
age from fourteen to sixteen years (in 
two steps); and (4) ratification of the 
Federal Child Labor Amendment. 


North Carolina women sponsor legis- 
lation for improving conditions of em- 
ployment for women and children. The 
Legislative Council of North Carolina 
Women plans to sponsor bills (1) re- 
quiring children under sixteen years to 
complete the sixth grade before leaving 
school for work, and to continue in 
school until they are sixteen unless 
regularly and legally employed; (2) re- 
moving the poverty exemption clause in 
the present law; (3) establishing an 
eight-hour day and _forty-eight-hour 
week for children under sixteen years; 
(4) prohibiting all night work for girls 
and women and for boys under sixteen: 
(5) limiting working hours for women 
to not more than ten a day and fifty- 
five hours a week; and (6) establishing 
a Women’s and Children’s Bureau in 
the State Department of Labor. 


II. Bills Affecting Vocational Ad. 
justment Introduced in State 
Legislatures 


Reports have been received that the 
following bills were introduced prior t 
January 17, 1933. 


Massachusetts—A bill, sponsored by 
the State Federation of Labor, to raise 
the compulsory school age from four- 
teen to sixteen years (in two steps 
1933 and 1935); a bill, sponsored by 
the Women’s Trade Union League, to 
amend the child labor law by raising 
the minimum age for employment fron 
fourteen to sixteen years, with an ex- 
emption which would allow children 
over fourteen years old to work in 
mercantile establishments outside 
school hours. 


Two bills to strengthen the law pro- 
hibiting minors under eighteen fron 
hazardous occupations. One of these 
follows closely the recommendations of 
the Advisory Committee on the Em- 
ployment of Minors in Hazardous Oc- 
cupations. 


Other bills introduced aim to (1 
strengthen the work permit provisions, 
(2) prohibit night work after 6 p. m. 
for women and for boys between six- 
teen and eighteen years of age in 
leather manufacturing, and (3) provide 
double compensation for minors in- 
jured while illegally employed. 


New York—Bills to amend the School 
Code and the Child Labor Law by 
raising the age at which children may 
leave school for employment from 
fourteen to sixteen years; between 
sixteen and seventeen years of age, 
minors must either attend school or be 
legally employed. 


Bills to require employed minors un- 
der seventeen years of age to attend 
continuation school eight hours a week 
instead of four hours a week. 
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A bill proposing ratification of the 
Federal Child Labor Amendment. 
Ohio—A resolution proposing ratifica- 
tion of the Federal Child Labor 
\mendment. 

James E. Smet, Secretary. 


January 21, 1933 


Summer Courses at Harvard 


In spite of some curtailment in the 
Harvard Summer School offering, nearly 
the same program of courses in voca- 
tional guidance will be given in the 
Summer School of 1933. Dr. Fred C. 
Smith, Editor of the VocATIONAL 
GUIDANCE MAGAZINE, will give the basic 
course, Principles and Practice of Voca- 
tional Guidance. 

There are some changes in the courses 
given by Dr. Richard D. Allen, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Schools and Di- 
rector of Guidance and _ Research, 
Providence, Rhode Island. One of his 
courses will be The Organization, Ad- 
ministration, and Supervision of Edu- 
cational and Vocational Guidance. This 
will deal with the formulation of plans 
for all kinds of schools and colleges, 
and the construction and discussion of 
departments of educational and voca- 
tional guidance for city school 
His second course will combine 
elements previously given in_ two 
courses. It will be called Educational 
and Vocational Aptitudes, and Coun- 
seling. This course will deal with meth- 
ods of interviewing and counseling, 
including some reference to group 
work, and with psychological, educa- 
tional, and vocational tests in their 
relation to the discovery of interests and 
abilities. It will also touch upon rating, 
record keeping, and _ psychological 
aspects of vocational guidance. 

Professor Brewer will have his usual 
course, Education as Guidance, and the 
seminary class for the investigation of 
problems connected with the profes- 


sys- 


tems. 
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sional interests of the students. There 
will also be opportunity to study with 
any of the instructors on a tutorial 
basis. 

Dr. Smith will give his usual course 
in Vocational Education, and Mr. 
Charles E. Bowman of Girard College 
will give two courses in Commercial 
Education. 


The Lawyer and the Public 


Fifteen radio programs by leading 
members of the legal profession, under 
the auspices of the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education, have 
been arranged by the American Bar 
Association. They will deal with the 
lawyer’s part in legal reform and in 
legislation, and also with his relations 
to the court and to the layman. The 
subject of the law’s delay and what the 
profession is doing about it will be fully 
discussed, as well as the efforts which 
are being made to improve the person 
nel of the bar. These broadcasts will 
be of non-technical nature, and are de 
signed to interest both the lawyer and 
the ordinary citizen. 

The series will open on Sunday night, 
February 12, over a national hookup, 
6:00-6:30 p.m. Eastern Standard 
and will continue at the same time each 
week for a period of fourteen weeks 
One or two additional names may be 
added, but the speakers and their sub- 
jects will be substantially as follows: 


Time, 


Clarence Martin, President of the 
American Bar Association—“‘The Amer- 
ican Bar, Its Past Leaders and Its Pres- 
ent Aims and Ideals.” 


Roscoe Pound, Dean of the Harvard 


Law School—‘Training for the Bar.’ 


George W. Wickersham, President, 
The American Law Institute 


ing the Law.” 


“Restat- 
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John Kirkland Clark, Chairman, Sec- 
tion of Legal Education of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association—“The Lawyer’s 
Education.” 


John H. Wigmore, Dean Emeritus, 
Northwestern University Law School— 
“Should the Public Distrust a Lawyer?” 


James Grafton Rogers, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State—A Young Man in 
Search of a Profession Interviews Mr. 
Rogers on the Subject, “Shall I Become 
a Lawyer?” 


Silas Strawn, Former President of 
the American Bar Association and of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce—‘The Lawyer and Business.” 


Guy A. Thompson, Former Presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association 
— “What Is the Bar Doing to Improve 
the Administration of Justice?” 


Henry W. Toll, Managing Director 
American Legislators’ Association—“Re- 


forming the Law through Legislation 


Philip J. Wickser, Secretary Ney 
York Board of Law Examiners, Hop 
Theodore Francis Green, Governor 0! 


Rhode Island, and Robert T. Mc. 


Cracken, Chairman of the Philadelphia 
County Board of Law Examiners 


“Sifting Candidates for a Lawyer's 


License.” 


Newton D. Baker—“When Lawyers 


Speak with One Voice.” 


“How the Law Functions in Society, 
A Symposium by Professor Karl Lle- 
wellyn of the Columbia University 
Law School, Professor Walter Wheeler 
Cook of the Institute of Law of Johns 
Hopkins University, and Mr. Jerom 
Frank. 

Professor Felix Frankfurter of the 
Harvard Law School, on a subject to be 
announced later. 


John W. Davis—“Selecting Judges 
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Review Department 


PSYCHIATRY IN EDUCATION. by V. V 
Anderson. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1932. Price, $4.00. 

This book is an interesting survey of what 
nay be done to correct the obvious mistakes 
too often made under the very eyes of edu- 
to The author indicates vividly the lack 
success which the college makes so far as 
rdinary adjustments in occupational life are 

ncerned. From page 5 we quote 

Hordes of young men and young women 
sre turned out into industrial life each year 
vhose work habits and mental attitudes, whose 
vays of meeting important life situations, and 
whose personalities are so immature and in- 
fantile as to invite shipwreck when later faced 
with a job and the work difficulties of every- 
lay life. No one who studies young college 
people in their daily occupational life and 
social life can have avoided a feeling of dis- 
tress at the failure of education to start with 
the known needs of the individual and to 
continue in such a guidance and developing 
relationship throughout his college career.” 

The author indicates also that qualities of 
character are more important than occupa- 
tional training. He quotes numerous manag- 
ers, substantially as follows: “Requirements 
if a technical subordinate are that he must 
have integrity and loyalty. He must be clean 
und a good citizen. He must be energetic 
and reliable. In addition, he should be well- 
grounded in the fundamentals of science.” 
And on page 60: 

‘Our experience in the study of thousands 
of maladjusted workers and job misfits has 
ed us to the conclusion that most failures in 
occupational life can be traced not so much to 
the lack of ability or the lack of knowledge or 
the lack of skill or opportunity, or to bad luck 
as to the lack of certain qualities in their 
personality make-up, qualities that in our 
studies of successful people seem to go with 
the drive and efficiency necessary to tackling 
uny job.” 

The book is extremely constructive on the 
corrective curriculum for problem cases, par- 
ticularly on the secondary school level, but 
does not enter fully into the revision of the 
college curriculum nor into methods by which 
personality development may be secured for 
the normal student in college or high school 
The author rightly states that the personnel 
director in college should know about the 
problems of mental hygiene, and that he 
should be neither a physician nor an academic 
specialist. The importance of good sound 
work so far as acquirement of poise and 
normal relationships is concerned is stressed 
throughout. Chapter VI is especially impor- 
tant because it discusses the inner reform of 
the teacher himself. 


a 


ECONOMIC TENDENCIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES: ASPECTS OF PRE 
WAR AND POST-WAR CHANGES. By 
Frederick C. Mills. Publication 21, Na 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, | 
New York, 1932. 639 pp. Price $5.00 
This book should appeal to 

personnel men interested in our economic and 

social system. The bureau worked in coopera 
tion with the President’s Committee on Recent 

Economic Changes 


lucators and 


Primarily, the volume is devoted to surve) 
developed 


ing the economic tendencies which 
and prevailed during the period of the current 
economic depression. These conditions are 
compared to tendencies preceding the World 
War. There are 213 tables and 108 chart 

In the pre-war period from 1899 to 1914 we 
find that the growth of manufacturing pro 
duction, and changes in aggregate value 
volume of production and average price of 
products, average selling price, cost of ma 
terials and fabrication costs, and labor costs, 
all showed a rising trend on a basis of current 
purchasing dollars; but a declining trend in 
dollars of constant purchasing power 

During the interregnum, 1913-1923, we 
that the aggregate value of 
and the average wholesale price rose out of 
proportion to the increase in the volume in 
production of goods. The changes in average 
fabrication costs, labor and i 
costs plus profits, per unit of product, 
rising too rapidly 

The post-war period, to 1929, showed that 
as the output per wage earner and the physi 
cal volume of production were increasing, 
the number of wage-earners was decreasing 
The output and volume per establishment 
were increasing, while the number of 
lishments were decreasing. As the manufac 
turing production increased the unit price de 
creased; the selling price and cost of materials 
decreased with a steady rise, after 1925, in 
fabrication costs plus profits. Labor 
declined throughout this period 

Other economic post-war changes, 
capital funds and the changes made in the use 
of aggregate primary funds, are mentioned 
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THE EFFECTIVE DEAN OF WOMEN. By 
Eunice May Acheson. The University of 
Chicago Press, 1932. Price, $3.00 
This book has for its subtitle, “The Per 

sonal and Professional Characteristics of a 

Selected Group of Deans of Women.” A 

large number of deans were selected and many 

data were collected about them, from their 
own judgments, student opinions, judgments 
of college presidents, and other sources. The 
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common strengths and weaknesses are tabu- 
lated in convincing fashion. Of course, much 
of the matter in this book will relate also to 
counselors of all sorts, whether college or sec- 
ondary schools. 

In a concluding summary the successful dean 
of women is described as follows: “She keeps 
abreast with social changes and understands 
the modern students, induces students to come 
to her with problems, possesses skill and tech- 
nique in counseling, has poise and stability, 
places major responsibility on students’ shoul- 
ders, shows a personal interest in each stu- 
dent, is socially adaptable, creates a friendly 
office atmosphere, utilizes student government 
and student opinion, uses good judgment and 
constructive measures in disciplinary situa- 
tions, and is consistent and fair.” 


SOCIAL ECONOMICS OF AGRICULTURE. 
By Wilson Gee. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1932. Price, $3.60. 

This book is an excellent text for agricul- 
tural curriculums and for recommendation to 
boys and girls considering the higher occupa- 
tions in agriculture. It starts very properly 
with a chapter entitled, “Agriculture is Funda- 
mental.” There follows a brief economic his- 
tory, a contrast of old and new world agri- 
cultures, the present condition of American 
agriculture, and farm relief measures, these 
five chapters forming Part I, The Agricultural 
Problem. Other parts deal with economic 
considerations, social factors, farmers’ organ- 
izations, political problems, and rural institu- 
tions. Anyone interested in the welfare of 
modern society would do well to consider this 
book. 


ELEMENTS OF HUMAN ENGINEERING. 
By Charles R. Gow. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1932. Price, $1.60. 

This book is one of a series of three, the 
other two, “Foundations for Human Engi- 
neering” and “Problems in Human Engineer- 
ing,” having been reviewed in previous num- 
bers of the Magazine. These three books 
are an outgrowth of the course in Humanics 
founded a few years ago at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology by the late William 
E. Nickerson, engineer for the Gillette Razor 
Company. 

In the present book Colonel Gow is at his 
best, describing and explaining with numerous 
illustrations the work of the engineer and his 
constant necessity for wholesome human rela- 
tions. It is a book that one can hardly lay 
down. Yet it is true that no total philosophy 
is set forth, beyond the notion of keeping on 
good terms with other people and getting 
ahead in life. In other words, the book is not 
especially critical of the larger problems which 
have led to the present sickness of industrial 


life. The engineer’s need for constant stud 
his reliance upon friendships, and his sery 
to society are strikingly brought out 


TRADE PREPARATORY TRAINING Fop 
SMALL CITIES AND RURAL COM 
MUNITIES. Trade and Industrial Seri 
No. 45, Federal Board for Vocational Fd 
cation, Washington, D. C., June, 193) 
Price, 20 cents. 

This pamphlet of 80 pages gives the lat: 
information from the Federal Board on poss 
bilities in combination courses. Some \ 
binations allowed are as follows: (1) 
mobile mechanics, electrical work, and ma 
chine shop; (2) bricklaying, concrete, 
plastering; (3) sheet metal, plumbing, 
house wiring; (4) cabinet making, carpentr 
and mill work. This means that in a 
community where it appears that bona 
workmen are found performing such combir 
tion duties, boys may enroll in one, but n 
more than one, of the above combinatior 
Three advantages listed for such training an 
that it offers opportunity which could not 
otherwise be obtained, lends itself to fluctua 
tions in the local labor demand, and is r 
tively inexpensive. 


JUNIOR BUSINESS TYPEWRITING. B 
Neuner and Bowman. New York, Ha: 
court and Brace, 1929. 

This book is an achievement in simplicit 
scientific technique, and economy of learning 
effort and space. The apparent aims of th 
authors are: 

To give the student a complete and 

able knowledge of typing technique (Se: 

tion I). 

To create “a cultural training required a: 

one of the primary bases of all courses 

(Section II). 

To acquant the student with business meth 

ods, salaries, and positions (Section III 
The technique is conspicuously superior t: 
that of similar textbooks. 

With the exception of the discussion of rules 
of punctuation, Section II, the cultural divi 
sion, is weak. In this section selected poems 
are used as practice material. Practically a 
students taking this course will already ha\ 
been exposed to works of the poets, and 
the exposure hasn’t produced results yet, this 
small effort cannot hope to accomplish muc! 
It is extremely doubtful if business men wou! 
be flattered to know they had to leave th 
own sphere and resort to “Whither, midst fa! 
ing dew,” for culture. The book, in this se: 
tion, could accomplish more of permanen' 
cultural value by describing functions of suc! 
important business institutions as Federal R: 
serve banks, Courts, City Hall, organiz 
markets, etc. 
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é forms 
istrate business methods, and the speci- 
cupational information in Section Il 

: valuable business guide for the enterpris 
students. It is this secton of the book 
distinguishes it from other texts, and 
indicates the conscious effort Messrs 

+r and Bowman made to put only the 
und most usable material before the stu 


[he authors have selected splendid 


book should be examined closely by 
tional counselors who are concerned with 
textbooks written from the 
view —E. B. Porter, Re- 
York State Dept 


mending 
ince point ol 
stion Assistant, Neu 


MAN IN BUSINESS. By 


THE YOUNG 
New York, John Wiley 


Howard L. Davis. 

& Sons, Inc., 1931. Price, $2.00. 

This book is an excellent, straightforward 
xposition of the problems and precepts of 

ess in occupational life. The word “busi- 
is broadly interpreted and illustrations 

-e drawn from industry as well. The author 
is director of technical employment and train- 

New York Telephone Company. The 
pics considered are: Education, job selec- 

n, securing work, planning, saving, atti- 

de toward job and employer, writing let- 
ters and reports, organization, supervision, 
eadership. 

The style is clear and effective, with no ap 
peal to sentiment or undue consideration of 
mere getting ahead. There are many excel- 
ent illustrations. The volume will be espe 
ially valuable for high school boys and girls 

reasonably high intelligence and for college 
students. Indeed, it contains valuable infor- 
mation which students in collegiate and grad- 
ite schools of business would find helpful. 

The book lacks an index, and if it could 
have been edited by means of paragraph top- 
ics throughout the text, it would have been 
more useful. It is questionable, also, wheth- 
sr such a book can have its full usefulness 
outside of actual classes. If and when the 
time comes for the organization of classes to 
study such a textbook as this, perhaps in con- 
nection with such a book of cases as that 
published by Magoun and reviewed in the 
December number of this magazine, there 
will be some real effectiveness in securing the 
necessary guidance which should accompany 
training in business. Meanwhile, the book 
should be read by many college students if 
they can be persuaded to give the time to it 


FIND YOURSELF. By I. David Cohen. 
New York, Sears Publishing Company, Inc., 
1932. Price, $2.00. 

Dr. Cohen has added to his authorship this 
manual, for use, perhaps, on the junior high 


MAGAZINE 


school and continuation 
is some of the spirit of 
in the book, particularl 
tion of such a volume as ! 
and the messages from great person 
diagrams and pictures and chart 

esting and valuable. The book ha 


suggestions for exercises thr hout 


TO-DAY’S BOY AND TO-DAY 
LEMS By Jerrold O'’Nei 
Sears Publishing Company, In 


$2? 50 


This book covers a wide 
boys on opportunity, success 
work, ideals, curiosity, tradition 
ing, loyalty, etc. It is anoth 
cating the need for classes. If t] 
kind is worth while, why, then, waste tin 
on standard subjects of the curriculum t 
neglect of these good matters of advice \ 
likely many high school and col boys n 
be persuaded to read such books, ol 
bly they will usually be among the brigh 
and among those who need the advice 

The book has an index, but there 
exercises and the chapters are not br 
into subtopics. The chapter on “W 
hardly related to anything factual! in 
tional guidance 
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CAREERS 
Alden James 
Company, 1932 
This book of over 70( pages Is 

a large number of successful workers 

advertising field. Part I considers the \ ! 

departments in advertising work; Part II 

the advertising agency; Part III, the med 

of advertising; and Part IV, correlative 

ices. Altogether, sixty-on rtick ar 

cluded. Unfortunately, there is no index 

book includes such interesting topics as ra 

(eight articles), agricultural press (thre 

cles), and the place of the photographer 

of the consultant lawver in advertising. Not 

only is it concerned with occupational infor 

mation of the prevocational sort; many of the 
articles are directly valuable to one in trait 
ing for actual productive work 


IN ADVERTISING lit 
New York, The Ma 
Price, $5 } 
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THE PERSONNEL 
INDEX. By W. H. Cowley. Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State Uni 
sity, 1932 
This spendid piece of work is a referenc 

book which no student of personne! matte: 

in college education can afford to be without 

It contains references to almost 2,200 artick 

and books on personnel matters—there ar 

eleven subtopics under freshman personnel 
almost all of these again supplied with sul 
topics, and twenty-five on vocational matter 
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The annotations under each reference are giv- 
en in such a way as to indicate relative values 
by the use of different forms of type. The 
first seventy pages are devoted to a subject 
index. Then follow the annotations, and the 
book concludes with an authors’ index. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the word 
“college” was not used in the title, for the 
work is confined to that field. 


IMMIGRANT GIFTS TO AMERICAN 
LIFE. By Allen H. Eaton. New York, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1932. Price, $3.00. 
This volume contains many interesting ref- 

erences to occupational life. It is chiefly con- 
cerned with an exposition of methods and re- 
sults in carrying on exhibitions of arts and 
crafts, and customs of immigrant peoples. 
Such exhibitions, of course, are greatly con- 
cerned with the world of work and have been 
held in a number of places, among them Buf- 
falo, Albany, Rochester, New York, Minneap- 
olis, Cleveland, Trenton, and Quebec. There 
are special references to painters, musicians, 
and sculptors born in other countries than our 
own. 


HOW TO STUDY. By A. E. MecNelly. Chi- 

cago, Lyons & Carnahan, 1932. 

This paper-bound book of 185 pages con- 
tains materials having to do with principles 
of study, references, methods of teaching, and 
methods of study, including outlining, note 
taking, memorizing, formulating questions, 
taking tests, etc. Materials are perhaps too 
comprehensive in including some things about 
hygienic conditions necessary for all activities 
of life, not merely correct study. Many forms 
of self-checking exercises are given so that 
the document is really a workbook or labora- 
tory manual. 


NOTES ON BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Professor Edward L. Thorndike of the Di- 
vision of Educational Psychology, Institute 
of Educational Research, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in his annual report to 
the Dean of Teachers College, gives the fol- 
lowing information about the vocational fol- 
low-up which he and Professor Toops inaug- 
urated some years ago: 

“The study of Vocational Guidance which 
has been a part of our work for ten years has 
been completed so far as the collection of the 
educational and vocational life histories is 
concerned. The analysis of the facts is about 
half done. We know already from this study 
that a brief intelligence test is of as much 
value for educational and vocational guid- 
ance as the entire school record to age four- 
teen, that neither school record nor intelligence 
test nor tests of adroitness with tools and 
mechanisms predicts how well a boy or girl 
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will succeed at factory work, mechanic 
trades, and the like, up to age 22-0, and tha 
even in the case of clerical work, the hop 
that the school activities and test scores of 
boy or girl of fourteen can be used to predic: 
his or her chances of vocational success wit} 
great accuracy is probably unreliable. Th, 
prediction is, however, nearly or quite as valid 
from tests at age fourteen to success in clerj 
cal work at age twenty-one as from averag, 
scholarship marks at fourteen to average sch 
arship marks at sixteen or seventeen. 

“We are finding facts of importance outsic 
the special problem of vocational guidance 
For example, we disprove the common con 
tention that the financial returns from ‘whit: 
collar’ jobs are less than the persons in ques 
tion could make at ‘manual’ labor. We show 
that the distribution of education is unreason 
able and wasteful, the ablest boys and gir| 
receiving very little more than the least ab) 
We expect that the full report, to be ma 
during 1932 or 1933, will lead to the provisior 
of facilities for following these two thousand 
young people from age twenty-one to ag 
thirty or even later. It is a unique oppor- 
tunity to acquire scientific knowledge of the 
social and economic careers of the present gen 
eration, and to relate this knowledge to their 
education and early industrial activities. The 
history of our cases through the boom oi 
1926 to 1929 and the present depression of 
1930 to ? and the presumable period of r 
covery would, by itself alone, abundantly jus 
tify the cost of the follow-up to age thirty 





Lakewood Public Schools, Lakewood, Ohi 
have issued “Guidance Program, A Tentative 
Course of Study for Junior High Schools 
Grades Seven, Eight, Nine.” This mime 
graphed report of over 100 pages is divided in 
to two parts: First, vocational information for 
regular classes for one semester in the ninth 
grade, five periods per week; and second, sug 
gested programs of home-room guidance. The 
latter series is, of course, widely diversified 
and calculated to accomplish most of the 
objectives of education. It is an interesting 
fact that schools are discovering that occupa- 
tional information cannot very well be given 
in home-rooms and must be organized in sep 
arate classes. The book contains a large num 
ber of lesson plans, outlines, quotations, lists 
references, and other related material. 





The West Waterloo Public Schools, Water 
loo, Iowa, have issued a mimeographed 
pamphlet, entitled “Ninth Grade Junior High 
Citizenship Plans for Home Room Advisers.’ 
As is usual in such documents, the home 
room teachers are expected to cover topics 
related to all phases of life. The present book 
has been prepared by a committee of teach- 
ers and is divided into convenient units with 
many suggestions for use in the classroom 
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THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MAGAZINE 


December Personnel Journal contains 
, interesting article by Professor J. E. Wal- 
tors of Purdue University, entitled “Measuring 

iveness of Personnel Counseling.” Three 
yps of backward freshmen were formed, 
to be counseled occasionally by faculty 
nbers, another by seniors, and a third to 

unseled by neither, thus serving as a 
introl group. Among the conclusions the fol- 

g are significant: 
Personnel counseling can significantly de- 
ease the delinquency of students who are 
elow passing in scholarship. 

Counselors differ in ability to counsel stu- 
jents and to improve the scholarship of those 
students below passing 

Counseling produces a more normal distri- 
bution of students in personnel factors. Scho- 
lastically delinquent students in the middle 
wuarters in intelligence test scores progress 
more than any others. Students who are most 
jelinquent progress the most. 

According to questionnaire replies, faculty 
counseling is more worthwhile than senior 
counseling, and faculty counselors are more 
preferred than senior counselors. 

The chief reasons freshmen give for their 
delinquencies are: lack of application, lack 
of previous preparation, and lack of knowl- 
edge of how to study. 


I } 


The Bureau of the Census has issued a re- 


print of Chapter 2, Volume V, of the volume 
on population of the Census, entitled “Sex and 


Occupation of Gainful Workers.” This 
pamphlet of 35 pages is a mine of interest- 
ing materials, particularly where percentage 
distributions are worked out, both for geo- 
graphic regions and for the several fields of 
occupational service. The tables include ma- 
terials on all cities of 100,000 or more. 


Henrico County, Virginia, has prepared a 
series of eight mimeographed pamphlets on 
correlation study between the work of the 
classroom teachers and the vocational guidance 
program. These little pamphlets are taken up 


from the st anapoint ol the 
Latin, mathematics, histor I 
science, English, and shorthand 
phlet contains very pertinent 
garding what that teacher 
the cause of guidance in her scl 
and her class in particular 
tributed by J. Milton Shue, 
Henrico Court House, Richmor 


> 


25 cents each 


can 


The American Child for January 
an article describing the condition of 
young men who are wandering over the 
try, moved on from town to town 
police, and often facing other for 


ill or 
of trouble. Vocational guidance department 


if 


might aid in ameliorating the situation 


The Michigan Industrial Education S 
has published, through the Superintendent 
Public Instruction, a pamphlet of 35 pag 
entitled, “General Shop and Housel 
Mechanics.” This pamphlet is one of the 
most useful treatises on the subject. Besid 
containing a report on the general charact 
and content of the general shop in Michigar 
it has a number of plans and drawings and 
detailed lists of tools needed. Vocation find 
ing is mentioned as one of the important ol 
jectives. 


A recently issued document, “Survey of 
Higher Education in Maine,” proposes plan 
for Bates, Bowdoin, and Colby Colleges. Rx 
ommendations include specific mention of de 
partments of personnel and the provision 
educational and vocational guidance 


under 


The National Child Labor Committee 
date of December, 1932, has issued a thirty 
page pamphlet, “Child Labor Facts.” This 
contains interesting material on the extent of 
child labor legislation, fields of work, 
dents, health, education, and minimum stand 
ards 
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TERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 
SCRANTON, PA 


(ust off press) 
132 pp., 5° x8”, 66 illus., 
cloth, $1.40, postpaid. 
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_ 
A Study Featuring Occupational Information in Printing 


The Printing Trades and Their Workers 
By Frorence E. Ciark 
| Counselor, Chicago Public Schools 


in cooperation with the 


| ir ° 
Many books and pamphlets containing occupationa! 


information have been published independently by 
} various educational sources but their adaptability has 
frequently been limited to the communities where they 
were written. Educators recognizing the need for 
improved studies—suitable in schools both large and 
small—asked for this new study which was prepared 
by the N. V. G. A. for the Guidance Field. It is 
authoritative and presents the information in a most 
usable manner. 
Excellent Book for Guidance Work 
This is truly one of the most comprehensive, well 
prepared books in this field which we have been 
privileged to examine..... We recommend it wery 
highly as a textbook in the study of occupations. 
Review Department, VocATIONAL GUIDANCE MAGAZINE 


[Examine books at our exhibit, N. V. G. A. Convention, Minneapolis, Feb. 23-25) 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO., Scranton, Pa. 


| National Vocational Guidance Association 








author at 5176 Raymond 
post haste. 


What Do You Know of the Occupational Interests of the Students in Your 
School? Are they interested in occupations which they will most likely enter? 
How closely do their choices conform with actual conditions in the occupational! 
world? Are their choices in accord with their intelligence ratings? 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF VOCATIONAL CHOICES of School Children 
and College Students, by Clara Menger, B.A., M.A., Ph.D., 

discloses startling conditions in choices of youths in schools throughout the coun 
try—Price $1.00. Your name and address, and a one dollar bill sent to the 


Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri, will bring your copy 

















TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU—MORE CHANGES IN 1933 
ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY guy storie “Sawn. 


410 U. S. NATL. BANK BLDG. 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 

Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, “How To Apply and Secure 
Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,’ 
non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


William Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. DENVER, COLO. 


free to members, 50c to 
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PLANNING YOUR FUTURE 


By George E. Myers, Professor of Vocational Education and Guidance, | 
versity of Michigan; Gladys M. Little, Cleveland Intermediate School, D 
troit, Michigan, and Sarah Robinson, Hutchins Intermediate School, Detroit 
Michigan. 417 pages, 5% x 8. $1.50 
represents a wealth of information and suggestions unparalleled for junior 
high school use. Both interesting and helpful mainly because it actually starts 
with and anticipates (the pupils’) problems on a thought-provoking basis. The: 
are other good books on the market at the present time, but none of them rates 
uite as high in this important respect.” 
A. H. Epcerton, Director of Vocational Guidance, University of Wisconsin 


I FIND MY V OCATION ‘Ac lass Text for Senior en Schools) 


By Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, Teachers C re, Columbia [ 
versity. 216 pages, 5% x 8. $1.40 
If a teacher will follow the suggestions given, and if the students will answer the 
questions and perform the exercises at the end of each chapter, the members of a 
class using J Find My Vocation will come as near to finding the right vocation as 
any classroom technique of which I have any knowledge will secure.’ 
Epwin A. Lee, Professor of Education, University of Califort 


MY LIFE WORK SERIES 


By Robert L. Cooley, Director of Vocational Education, Milwaukee, Wiscon 
sin; Robert H. Rodgers, Chief, Division of Teacher Training and Research 
Milwaukee Vocational School, and Harry §. Belman, Research Assistant 
Division of Vocational Teacher Training and Research, Milwaukee Vocationa! 
School. McGraw-Hill Vocational Texts. Four volumes. Per set (also sold 
separately), $6.00. 

BUILDING AND METAL TRADES. $1.75. 

PRINTING AND SERVICING TRADES. $1.50. 

OFFICE AND STORE OCCUPATIONS. $1.50. 

REPRESENTATIVE INDUSTRIES. $1.75. 


PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE 


By Arthur J. Jones, Professor of Secondary Education, School of Educati 
University of Pennsylvania. 385 pages, 5% x 8. $3 

BASIC UNITS FOR AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE 
IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Edited by Walter B. Jones, Professor of Education, University of Pittsburet 
McGraw-Hill Vocational Monographs. 194 pages, 5 x 7 $1.50 


A STUDENT’S WORK-BOOK IN GUIDANCE 
By Verl A. Teeter, Director of Guidance and Placement, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
City Schools, assisted by Arthur C. Douglas, ielenten in Occupations, Cen 
tral High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. McGraw-Hill Vocational Texts. Second 
edition. 139 pages, 8 x 10%, paper. $0.9 


These and other guidance books will be exhibited 
in the McGraw-Hill booth at the Convention 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 




















BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Capital District of New York 


President. Avice K. Lewis 
Secretary. Mary E. Clark 
Mt. Pleasant High School, Schenectady 


Central Kansas 
President. Frep A. REPLOGLE 
Secretar) E. L. MEADER 
Central Intermediate School, Wichita 


Central New York 
WILLIAM WIGHT 


Acting Secretary 


Post-Standard Bldg., Syracuse 
Chicago 
President. Frev C. W. PARKER 
Secretary. Evinor G. Hayes 


Western Electric Co., Hawthorne Station 


Cincinnati 
President. R. F. Lovett 
Secretary. Mary P. Corre 


216 East 9th Street 


Colorado 


President. Rosa M. SCHODER 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mary L. Kotz 
School of Commerce, University of Denver 


Connecticut 


President. Marit MCNAMARA 
Secretary-Treasurer. J. W. MARTINSON 
Bassick Junior High School, Bridgeport 


Detroit 


President. Mrs. Grace C. Jones 
Secretary-Treasurer. Wit.t1aAM D. RoBERTSON 
Barbour Intermediate School 
Iowa 
President. Turopore THoMas 
Secretary. LORRAINE BRADLEY 


Victoria Hotel, Des Moines 


Kansas City, Kansas 


President. I. B. Morcan 
Secretary. A. L. Guy 
1328 Georgia Street 


Maryland 
President. Mary T. McCurtey 
Secretary. ALLENA R. BAKER 


Girls’ Vocational School, Baltimore 


Milwaukee 
President. D. E. Stites 
Secretary. Mary F. STARE 
Milwaukee Vocational School 
Minneapolis 
President. Dean M. SCHWEICKARD 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


President. M. T. 
Secretary-Treasurer. C. O. 


President. 
Secretary. 


President. 
Treasurer. 


President. 
Secretary. 


President. 
Secretary. 


President. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


President. 
Secretary. 


President. 
Secretary. 
William Penn High School, Philadelphia 


President 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


President. 
Secretary. 
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SS 


Mrs 
2655 Irving Avenue, South 


Nebraska 
CASTER 
Morrison 


Lincoln High School, Lincoln 


New England 


Tuomas D. GINN 
JosepH HACKETT 
9 Ericson Street, Belmont, Mass 


New Jersey 


EarLt THARP 
Harvey B. SHOTWELL 
High School, Union City 


New Orleans 
James J. A. Fortier 
EMMA PritcHarp CooLer 
Orleans Parish School Board 


New York City 
FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
ETHEL T. GITToe 
40 Irving Place, New York 


North Carolina 


L. E. Coox 
R. S. Proctor 
New Bern, N. C. 


North Eastern Ohio 


Mivtpreo M. HickMAN 
May B. THompson 
2016 Lakeland Avenue, Lakewood 


Philadelphia and Vicinity 


Evita D. Gwinn 
HENRIETTE S. PoLtocKk 


Rhode Island 
Mary E. Quinn 
Horace H. HEnpr 
Central High School, Providence 


Rochester, New York 


ArtHur H. Bares 
Frances J. STEWART 
Benjamin Franklin High School 






Cora C. ALpErr 
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